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Land in the heart of “The Loop”? 

Not quite, but it’s only a few hours from 
major cities on Delta’s routes to 

and through the South. Genuine Southern 
hospitality, delicious meals and luxurious 
Golden Crown DC-7’s mark non-stop 
service from Miami, Atlanta and New Orleans, 


the fastest service from Houston 
and through flights to Havana and Caracas 


Ask for Delta’s Golden Crown 


aircoaches to or from this mid 


General Offices: 


Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga Serving 60 cities in the U.S. and the Caribbean 


DC-7’s or Flying Scot 


west metropolis. 









TO CARIGREAN POINTS 





General Electric Thinline Air Conditioner 
has no unsightly overhang—inside or out 
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Fits in upper or lower half of any conventional double-sash Fits casements, too—without altering or mutilating the win- 
window. The Thinline also fits all inside or all outside. dow. Takes up Y; less space than previous old-style models. 
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Swing-away installation of the General Electric Thinline Fits through the wall, flush inside, no unsightly overhang, in 


makes windows accessible to window washers, old or new buildings. The Thinline is only 16% inches thin, 
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Here’s why the ideal air conditioner for your home or office 
is the General Electric Thinline: 

It's so compact (only 16% inches thin) that it fits almost any 
kind of window. Some Thinlines work on so little current that 
there’s one to fit the electrical service you already have. Thin- 
lines come in two models—the temptingly priced Custom and 
the even less expensive De luxe (shown here). 

Custom Thinlines give you your choice of six cheerful spray- 
on colors. De luxe Thinlines come in 4, 34, | and 1\4-hp., 
range from 5500 BTU’s* to 13,350 BTU’s. * Accessories include 
an electronic filter (at extra cost). General Electric Company, 
Room Air Conditioner Dept., Louisville 1, Ky. 





Only 116% inches thin 
Progress ls Our Most /mportant Product Cd New I-horsepower Thinline works on 115 volts, packs 


a full 9000 BTU* cooling capacity. New 34-hp Thinline 
works on 7.5 amperes, is rated at 6600 BTU’s.* Both are 


G E N b K A L E LE C T R | ¢ De luxe models, at hard-to-resist prices. 
*Cooling capacities are tested and rated in compliance with ARI 
(Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute) Standard 110-56 and 


are stated in BTU's (British Thermal Units). 
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CHECK AND DOUBLE CHECK—B&K expert using com- 


parator to determine accuracy of die for General 


Motors Safety Power Steering. 
& 


How the Kostrzewa family made an 


old Amert 





GM BUSINESS— Joseph (in shirt sleeves), 
Steve Bugai (second from right) and Val 
(seated right), with top B&K executives, 
check over new order from Saginaw Steering 
Gear Division of General Motors. 





COOKIE CAMPAIGNERS—Julius Becker, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of B&K, with group of 


Saginaw Girl Scouts. Typical of company’s 
community interest is Becker's heading up 
annual cookie and calendar sale. 


+O MATTER where you or your fam- 
N ily comes from, the old tradition 
still holds true. This country can be 
your “land of opportunity” —prov ided, 
of course, you're willing to make it so. 

At least this is the fervent opinion 
of Val Kostrzewa, late of our armed 
forces, and his dad, Joseph, late of a 
little town in Poland, who founded the 
flourishing B&K Tool and Die Com- 
pany of Saginaw, Michigan. 


Risking a “Nest Ege” 
oie stncE he first landed in this 


country the senior Kostrzewa had 
yearned for a business of his own. 
Inspired his son with the same view- 
point. 

So—when Val finished his war serv- 
ice back in °45—they started on their 
project—in the smallest possible way. 
Val used some of his father’s savings, 
bought a turret lathe from the War 
Assets Administration, set it up in the 
corner of a local machine shop on a 
rental deal. 

This didn’t pan out too well. So the 
two Kostrzewas built a little garage- 
like structure in their back yard-and 
moved their lathe into it. There, after 
hours—for both continued to hold reg- 
ular jobs—they turned out what they 
could with their one lathe. 


can dream come true 


But this, they decided, couldn’t get 
them where they wanted to go. They 
had to have more equipment. So they 
took the long chance. Joseph cashed 
all his little $25 Savings Bonds — the 
family nest egg. They spent this on 6 
more machines. Quit their jobs. Sink 
or swim—they were on their way. 


Gaining a Business 


B" they weren’t through taking 
chances. Success in the little back- 
yard plant was so great — they had to 
expand into larger quarters. This they 
did—by getting some co-workersto help 
them set up a corporation, and renting 
half of a large manufacturing plant. 





BORING AHEAD—John Koczenasz, left, oper- 
ating jig bore: Floyd Tarrant, right, working 


jig grinder — both on job scheduled for 
Saginaw Steering Gear Division of GM. 





GROWING FAMILY WITH A GROWING BUSINESS—thic Kostrzewas of Saginaw, Michigan, whose 


chance” to a prosperous reality. (Left to right, s 


Fortunately — the Kostrzewas’ new 
B&K Tool and Die Company quickly 
proved it could meet the requirements 
of GM’s Saginaw Steering Gear Divi- 
sion. That meant a series of orders — 
not only from Saginaw but from other 
GM divisions — and from other manu- 
facturers as well. 

Result: In five fast years the busi- 
ness that began ina garage on Joseph 
Kostrzewa’s nest egg has become a 
million-dollar business. The Kostrze- 
was have a brand-new plant with 60 
employes turning out tool jigs. gauges 
and dies. B&K turns a $475,000 pay- 


roll into Saginaw coffers. And you 


tanding: Judith, Val, Mrs. Joseph, Joseph; seated 


can’t sell the U.S. A. short to Val and 
Joseph Kostrzewa and their associates. 

What has happened in Saginaw. 
Michigan, has happened in hundreds 
of towns and cities all over the United 
States. New business has flowed into 
these communities — and as a result 
these communities in every state in 
the Union share in General Motors’ 
success. 

Ilow much they share is shown by 
the fact that outside sources of mate- 
rials and services for General Motors 
receive, in total, close to 50¢ out of 
every dollar that General Motors 
takes in. 


: Kathy, Mrs. 


—_ 





Michigan Small Business 


and General Motors 


Of the 26,000 business firms trom 
coast to coast supplying GM divi- 
sions with goods and services 

more than 6,000 of them are in 
GM’s home state of Michigan. Of 
these, more than 4,500 are small 
firms — employing less than 100 


persons — which, in total, receive 





more than 350 million dollars a 


year from General Motors. 


B&K Tool and Die Company has grown from a “long 
Val with Lynne Denise, Connie, and Val Jr.) 








GENERAL MOTORS —Good people to work for— Good people to deal with 
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WHAT SIZE BOURBON 
FITS YOUR TASTE? 


by 
J.P. Van Winkle 
President 


Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 
Lovisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


What's the sense of buying shoes 
that cramp your toes, collars that 
pinch your neck, or bourbon too 
small for your taste? 


Whiskey comes in sizes too, and 
the sole concern of our family-owned 
distillery through more than a cen- 
tury has been to provide a flavor 
ample enough to fit the man who 
knows how real Kentucky bourbon 
ought to taste. 


How do we do this? Largely by 
controlling our proof through each 
stage of operation. 


Proof is that figure on your label 
that tells the “alcoholic size’’ of 
the whiskey. But how and why it 
gets that way is the important thing 
with us. 


We distill at low proof to preserve 
the natural bourbon flavors. OLD 
FrirzGERALD comes from the still at 
85 proof and is further refined in 
our old fashioned pot still doubler 
to 117 proof. 


To provide maximum contact 
with the oak, we reduce this proof 
before barreling to 103 by adding 
pure distilled water. 


As our barrels become “bottle 
ripe” we find that the whiskey has 
gradually increased in proof during 
the aging period. Don’t ask me why. 


Before bottling we again add dis- 
tilled water to adjust the proof to 
exactly 100, no more no less. 


This is the historical proof at 
which bourbon has always been bot- 
tled-in-bond, as dictated and super- 
vised by the Federal Government 
and defined by the U. S. Pharma- 
copoeia. 


It is only at this proof that OLD 
FirzGERALp is offered as a worthy ad- 
junct to your business entertaining. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of executives who have dis- 
covered this unique flavor for them- 
selves, and find it good business to 
share, in moderation, with associ- 
ates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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LETTERS 





Scribes & Scrolls 
Sir: 
A brilliant job by your scribes in bringing 

vibrant life to the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

WALLACE CEDARLEAF 
Minister 
Chaffin Congregational Church 
Holden, Mass. 


Sir: 

Thanks to you and your excellent staff for 
your April 15 article; it was delightful as 
well as informative. It is truly a masterpiece 
of religious reportage. 

Curt MILLER 
Whitewater, Wis. 


Sir: 

Your article points up the ludicrous belief 
of the average individual who claims to be a 
Bible scholar. The experienced, professional 
scholars are still changing their thinking 20 
centuries after the death of Christ. Perhaps 
we can look forward to new findings in the 
goth century. 

WiLiaM A. WHALEN 
West Albany, NY. 


Ike v. the Press 
Sir: 

Thanks to Time [April 8) for the “Case of 
the Budget” and for helping John Q. Public 
to maintain a proper perspective of a great 
man who holds a great office. Moreover, the 
Herblock helicopter reproduced—which im- 
plied a President sublimely aloof to relevant 
issues—is effectively grounded by Time's 
down-to-earth reporting. 

A. F. BALLBACH Jr. 
Minister 
First Baptist Church 
Oneonta, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Challenging Eisenhower's patience, a jour- 
nalist dared ask him a provocative question 
re helicopters and golf. The inquisitor got a 
cold but polite answer. It would be good to 
prevent that fellow from participating in 
these press conferences—at least to persuade 
him to stop asking questions below the level 
of dignified journalism 

B. A. RzESZOTARSKI 
Wilmington, Del. 


What Randolph Said 
Sir: 

You state in your April 1 Press section, in 
the course of a friendly and otherwise accu- 
rate reference to my book, What I Said 
About the Press, that there were “few maga- 





zine comments on the book.” Reviews have 
been published in Truth, the Spectator, the 
Listener, the New Statesman and Nation, 
Tribune, Time & Tide, Candour, the Econo- 
mist and the Times Literary Supplement. 
RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 
Chairman 
Country Bumpkins Ltd.* 
East Bergholt, Suffolk, England. 


Images of Nasser 
Sir: 

Time [April 1] is quite correct in stating 
that “Western badgering and blustering is 
apt only to enhance the fanatic image of 
Nasser as champion of the Arabs.” The U.S. 
policy of talking softly but cutting off 
Egypt’s dollar income is much better than 
Britain’s overexcited, frustrated yelps of out- 
rage toward Egypt and the US. 

Hanno WEISBROD 
Hollywood 
Sir: 

Your magazine is full of distortions and 
prejudices against President Nasser. He is the 
hero of all the Arabs, and your name-calling 
is antagonizing them. Do not blame them if 
they turn to Russia for friendship. 

Guazt KHANKAN 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 

It is hard to understand why we have 
treated Nasser so gently. He ought to pay 
the entire cost of clearing the canal. 

Louise Kautz 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir: 

The letters published in your April 1 issue, 
from readers who attack Ben-Gurion and 
Israel, are miserable. I’m not a Jew, but I 
know something about the Jews and what 
they have suffered, especially during the Nazi 
period. How can anybody in full possession 
of his faculties blame the Israelis for defend- 
ing themselves against new dictators like 
Nasser, feudal Arab sheiks and oil kings? 

W. P. MEYER Jr. 
Utrecht, Holland 


Well-Dressed Latin 
Sir: 

Your April 8 review of Rolfe Humphries’ 
translation of The Art of Love was also a 
description of the translator. The modern 
Mr. Humphries, my Latin teacher at Wood- 
mere Academy until his departure, used to 
* A company organized by Reader Churchill 
for the purpose of marketing his book. 
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Ever figure what her coffee-break costs you! 





Bottle-type Oasis Hot ‘n Cold 
with handy refrigerated com- 
partment including ice cube 
trays. Cup and 5 shelf beverage 
dispenser are optional equip- 
ment at slight additional cost 
Compact, convenient beverage 
locker also available. 


Here’s how you can stop costly coffee-break 
absenteeism overnight... supply a coffee-break 
employees love ... boost office and plant pro- 
duction, too! It’s true. The new Oasis Hot ’n 
Cold Water Cooler supplies piping hot water 
for making delicious instant beverages in ad- 
dition to providing cool drinking water. 

Cuts Coffee-Break Time 50%! In seconds, em- 
ployees can serve themselves cup-after-cup of 
hot and hearty “instant” coffee, chocolate, or 
soup on the spot! No muss ... no fuss... NO 
NEED TO GO OR SEND OUT for coffee. 
Neat and compact, the Oasis Hot ’n Cold can 





Water Coolers 


Made in pressure and bottle models 
Sold everywhere... Rented in many areas 


DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY G. H WOOD & COMPANY, LTO 


be placed close to work areas. Employees 
love it...and you control the coffee-break. 


Lip-Smacking Beverages—for use with the new 
Oasis Hot’n Cold include: fresh-sealed, self- 
service envelopes of instant coffee, chocolate, 
beef broth and chicken broth; plus Pream, 
sugar, cups and spoons. Get this Free Booklet: 
“How to cut coffee-break time in half!” Re- 
veals facts about the coffee-break and how to 
control it, Oasis Hot’n Cold users tell how 
they cut coffee-break time in half and boost 
employee morale and productivity. You'll want 
this booklet... it’s free... mail the coupon. 


THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 8-B, Columbus 13, Ohio 


Rush my free booklet: “How to cut coffee-break 
time in half!" 
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ONLY CONTINENTAL AIR LINES’ 








ALL DC-7B8 SERVICE 5-SEAT CLUB LOUNGE 
All new planes... Every flight o 365 mph DC-7B Spacious . . comfortable . . relaxing . . luxury plus 


DC-7B CLUB COACH 



















\ 


\ i \ 
COUNTRY CLUB MEALS* COCKTAILS* 


Choice of four entrees—served piping hot Your favorites, served when you want them 


OFFERS YOU ALL THIS 





RESERVED SEAT STAG SMOKER LOUNGE 
No waiting in line... every seat reserved Extro privoty ... pipe ond cigar smoking permitted © 





AT AIRCOACH 
FARES: 


No question about it...you 
get more for your money on 
Continental's Club Coach... 
the only service to offer you 
“luxury” air travel at coach 
fares. On your next trip be- 
tween Los Angeles, Denver, 
Kansas City’, Chicago... 

be wise, fly Continental 
Club Coach .. . it offers 

you the most for the least. 


tKansas City service to start in July 





CHICAGO- 
LOS ANGELES 
$76 


DENVER- 
CHICAGO 
$42 


LOS ANGELES- 
DENVER 
$43 


All fores one wey, plus tox 





} 


“Optional of moderate extra cost 


bontnental % 


AIR LINES 


For nearly a quarter-century, one of the nation’s leading scheduled airlines. 





explain Caesar's military escapades in terms 
of machine guns, mortars and armored tanks 
It was no surprise that Ovid’s women be 
dressed by Dior 

Jupp KAHN 
Lawrence, N.Y. : 


Sir 
Thank you for the review of my Ovid 
translation; it was a splendid notice 
RoLtre HuMPHRIES 
New York City 


Beck's Face 
Sir 

I am surprised and chagrined to find the 
repulsive physiognomy of Dave Beck adorn- 
ing the cover of your (until now) highly 
respected publication. Recently, you “hon- 
ored” that international bandit Nasser, and 
now you have really touched bottom in the 
April 8 issue 

Carvin W. Moore 

Maplewood, N.J 


Sir 


Note physiognomical resemblance of Boss 
Beck as shown in vour cover and Napoleon in 
the cinema version of Orwell’s Animal Farm 

MiIcHakEL O'N, JOHNSTON 
San Francisco 


Q Noted (see cuts) —Ep. 





Sir: 

Artist Chaliapin rarely overlooks details, 
but in the April 8 cover he left out an 
important item: an apple in the mouth 

A. FISHELLE 
Nuevo, Calif 


Sir 
That pudgy face bears an uncanny simi- 
larity to another political tyrant who would 
supposingly benefit the great mass of peopl 
—Nikita Khrushchev 
Joun Cosie 


Laurinburg, N.C 


Sir: 

You have reached an alltime low with a 
picture of the most obnoxious traitor (Dave 
Beck) in the history of union labor, I am a 
member of two labor unions and thankful 
that they are not paying tribute to anyone 
the caliber of Beck 

H. J. Lewis 
Painesville, Ohio 


Sir 

I completely detest Dave Beck’s using the 
Fifth Amendment. However, I would rather 
see 100 money-mad union leaders get away 
with it rather than one teacher, entertainer 
or newspaperman scoff in the same manner 
when it concerns Communism. 

Epwarp CLARKE 

The Bronx, N.Y 


Sir 

I nominate Beck for the Man of the Year 
He has served as a perfect example to union 
laborers by showing them where their weekly 


| dues end up. I only hope that the Senate 
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...and lets put 
another one there 


r 


Consider your way of life. Then plan your telephone service around it. 
Modern living demands not only the step-saving 
convenience of extension telephones in the rooms where you now 
live and work... but extra outlets for future needs 
and phones in colors that add an attractive decorative note. 
Help in planning just the type of telephone service best for you 


is only one phase of General Telephone’s contribution to better living. 


e Concealed telephone wiring inside the walls is one advantage of planning ahead. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE OCF AMERICA'S GREAT COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS . 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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the Huaca 

«+. ancient indian religious symbol 
now the hallmark of Panama's 
friendliness and hospitality 


Panama Tourist 


Information 


P.O. Box 1751, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, New York 





Come on to 


PANAMA 


this summer 
A fresh and different travel experience 


Watch a round red sun come up from the 
Pacific. Then drive the Trans-Isthmian 
Highway that evening to see it set in the 
Atlantic. Turn back the calendar a thousand 
years with a 50-minute flight from Panama 
City to the friendly, primitive San Blas 
Indians. Recall the lusty, free-booting days 
of the Conquistadores and buccaneers in Old 
Panama, Portobelo and Fort San Lorenzo. 
Swim in Balboa’s blue Pacific from an 
unspoiled tropic island. Go game fishing in 
waters teeming with practically every kind 
and size, Cheer on your favorite at the new 
$5,000,000 track, where there’s racing the 
year ’round. Test your luck at the Casino-In- 
The-Sky. Top off the day with a nightcap 
“on the house”’ at El Panama's 4:30 Club. 


Shop the Orient 
at free-port savings 


Exquisite handicrafts from the bazaars of 
India, Hong Kong, Thailand, the Philippines 
and Japan fill the shops of Colon and 
Panama City. Quality products, too, from the 
shops of Europe's leading craftsmen. 

And all yours at prices 30% to 60% less than 
at home. Christmas shop this summer in 
Panama — just a short hop from Miami, 
Mexico and the islands of the Caribbean. 














investigators continue to probe into the union 
bosses and rout out the undesirables, silk 
shirts and all. 

James P. Hyatt 
Garden City, N.Y. 


Teaching the Teachers 
Sir: 

Time’s April 8 review of the fantastic 
Source Materials of the Educational Pro- 
gram: A Guidebook of Living and Learning 
Experiences sickens and frightens me. What 
on earth are parents teaching their children 
these days to lead professors to believe a 
need exists for such twaddle as Paul Pierce's 
manual? It is exactly this sort of inane fool- 
ishness which has kept many college students 
out of the teaching profession. 

JeroLp E, Hoover 
Grove City, Ohio 


Sir: 

It gets my dejected hackles up. Does de- 
mocracy have to stand for this sort of thing 
at the hands of its Weber & Fields custodians 


of education? 

W. S. Crotty 
Jacksonville 
Sir: 

Dr, Joel Hildebrand should be commended 
for criticizing such “drivel.” In deciding to 
work for an M.A. in school administration in 
order to qualify for secondary school super- 
vision, I was hardly prepared for the shock. 
My graduate courses consisted of incompre- 
hensible dribble representing a completely 
vacuous philosophy. It was fully a year after 
making the switch to philology for my doc- 
torate that I felt scholastically showered and 
rinsed. At least we don’t spend three weeks 
discussing “the sacredness of the personality.” 

FRANK KNITTEL 
Boulder, Colo. 


Sir: 

Whatsamatter wid dis Hildebrand fella? 
he oughta know dis progressive edjucation 
helps da kids adjust to there envirement. 

WittiaM V. SKYLES 
Chicago 


Need a Secretary? 
Sir: 

What a fascinating article [April 8] about 
secretaries, I certainly would like to meet 
some of these businessmen you speak of who 
are willing to pay a decent salary for a good 
secretary with a good secretarial background. 

DAPHNE BARNES 
Washington, D.C . 


Sir: 

The independent business colleges of Amer- 
ica, greatest source of new secretaries, are 
flooded with seven calls for every one secre- 
tary trained, on a national average. In some 
communities the ratio is around 60 to one. 
Businessmen could help with more work- 
study programs and scholarships. 

S. M. Vrnocour 
National Association and Council 
of Business Schools 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir: 

I am under 35 and as ugly as I can be. lam 
easy to please. Don't want glamour. Don't 
want prestige. Don’t want romance. Just 
plain money will be fine. 

SusAN GANGWER 


| San Bernardino, Calif. 


| Sir: 


Is the shortage serious enough for business- 
men to hire Negroes? . 
Dorotuy L. Terry 
Flint, Mich. 
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How to win “the battle of the bulge”... 





a] 
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{ 
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WHEN EXTRA INCHES begin showing up, it Here is a list you can follow every day want. Be sure, however, to use only lemon \ 
is time to start “the battle of the bulge.” while dieting and daily thereafter: juice or vinegar dressing. 

§ , € £ { 


Extra inches and pounds are health haz- 
ards... and they are signals for you to start 
reducing now. Remember, in 98 percent of 
the cases, overweight is due to overeating. 

This does not mean that you have to 
give up all the foods you enjoy most. It 
does mean changing your eating habits to 
avoid unneeded calories. 


Before you start dieting, be sure to con- 
sult your doctor. Try to do exactly what he 
tells you, especially about eating the pro- 
tective foods that supply proteins, vitamins 
and minerals. 


There are many combinations of foods 
which provide these essential nutrients. 


Milk .. . at least a pint daily is needed— 
preferably skimmed or buttermilk—in- 
cluding that used in cooking, or in milk 
products like cheese. 





Meat, fish, poultry, eggs or cheese 





two or three servings daily. Have meats 
roasted, broiled or boiled. Use lean meats 
or cut off the fat. 

Potatoes . . . one medium baked or 
boiled daily. 

Cereal and bread . , . one slice of whole- 
grain or enriched bread at each meal. 

Vegetables . . , eat at least three vege- 
tables every day including one leafy green 
or yellow. Eat all the vegetable salad you 








Fruits , . . two servings daily, including 
citrus or other sources of vitamin C, such 
as tomatoes, Skip the syrup that comes 
with canned fruits. 





Butter or margarine , . . three small pats 
daily, including that used in cooking. 

If you plan your reducing dict around 
these foods and avoid rich desserts, fried 
foods, gravies, sauces, cocktail snacks and 
second helpings, those extra inches and 
pounds will vanish. 

Your new eating habits may keep your 
weight down permanently and increase 
your chances for better health and a long, 
active life. 








' 1 

COPYRIGHT 1907— METROPOLITAN LIF INSURANCE COMPANY Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. | H 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. | ' 

Please send me the free booklet, | | ; 

“Overweight and Underweight,” eS ee | 

. . 5-57-T 1 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Name = | 

! 

, Street — H 

| MADISON Avenue, New Yor 10, N.Y. 1 
City——______t_ State ; 

' 
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BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY : EVERYWHERE 


Carrier 





Which is the best way to air condition your store? 


That depends on the store. The amount of floor traffic, the kind 
of merchandise, the lighting can make big differences. 

To make sure of the best way to air condition your store, 

talk with the Carrier representative in your community. 

He handles every type of air conditioning. (Four of them are 

shown at the right.) So his only interest is to recommend 

the type that serves you best. Throughout the world, in thousands 

of dependable installations, Carrier air conditioning serves 

more people and more purposes than any other make. Good reason 

to call the Carrier dealer or office listed in your Classified 


Telephone Directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


Ask your Carrier dealer for copies of the free booklets, “Which Is the Best Way to Air Condition Your 


Business?” and “Which Is the Best Way to Air Condition Your Home?” Or write to Carrier Corporation. 


Do you have a small shop? This Carrier Summer 
Weathermaker® can be installed out of sight in the back 
room. Since the air-cooled refrigeration section is re- 


motely located, none of your floor space will be used. 


SITET. 
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Do you have a supermarket? A large Weathermaker 
like this can be installed in the wall or back room to 
save valuable selling space. Inexpensive ducts on the 


ceiling distribute cool, filtered air through the store. 

















Do you have a large store? One or more of these 
self-contained Carrier Weathermakers will air: condi- 
tion any space, regardless of size. Compact and easy 
to install, they may be used with or without ducts. 


Do you have a department store? Several Carrier 
System Weathermakers like the one illustrated above 
can be located throughout your building. They are 
supplied with heating and cooling from a central plant. 


* arc. u.S. PAT. OFF. 








“THE MYSTERY OF THE MISSING PALLET" 


Written and Published by Western Pacific’s Research Department 
d J I 


Shippers interested in saving time and cutting costs 
will want to read every word of this WP story...will 
find it just as exciting as a best-selling “whodunit.” 

A far-reaching innovation in materials handling 
has just been developed by Western Pacifiec’s Re- 
search Engineers. This group of experts (remember 

Compartmentizer Cars, 1951: Cushion Underframe 


Cars, 19537) has now discovered the solution to 





General Offices: 526 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 


handling and shipping packaged goods in a self- 
contained unit without a pallet! 

This method has been tested in regular service 
and found to save shippers as much as $104 in ship- 
ping costs and 16 man-hours in loading and unload- 


ing a car. 


For your copy of “The Mystery of the Missing 
Pallet”, write Research Department, Western Pacific. 


WESTERN PACIFIC 


ROUTE OF THE VISTA-DOME 
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“Does a lighthouse keeper 
need autO INSUTANCE?” voce roy riseiey, enc 


“Many folks think a lighthouse keeper is not 
interested in people on shore .. . let alone auto 
mobiles, trafic jams and accidents. 

“T hate to shatter popular beliefs, but .. 
most lighthouse keepers do keep cars to get 
around in off-hours. Like any driver, they need 
sound auto insurance. 

“Ask my family. We were out driv ing recently 
when a pedestrian stepped in our path. | 
spotted him and swerved ... right into a tree 

“Mrs. Pittsley, our daughter and I all received 
injuries. I certainly was glad we had Hardware 
Mutuals medical payments protection. We 
especially appreciated the personal interest the 
Hardware Mutuals claims man took in the case. 
He made sure we had a prompt settlement. 

“IT know now why my Hardware Mutuals 
representative took the time to plan complet 
auto insurance for us. We’ve got exactly the 
protection we need ... and that suits us fine.” 
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The Policy Back of the Policy” 


Ask your Hardware Mutuals representa 
tive about his new family plan for drivers 
You'll find it’s a comprehensive “package” 
which protects your family against loss 
from almost every driving hazard. It 


features the same medical payments 


Mr. Pittsley describes. Hardware Mutuals 
nationally known policy ‘ 
back of the policy® always Look im the |] 
Yellow Pages tor 
Hardware Mutuals 





includes careful insurance 


aa planning to fit your needs 
. CAS 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOMB... BUSINES# 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin Offic cs Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


















THERE’S A NEW TREND IN BATHROOMS! 


No more “FAUCET FIDDLING” 


with the New UNI-DIAL Lavatory 


Imagine—one hand finger-tip control of both 
temperature and flow of water! It’s true. Uni- 
Dial, the newest proud achievement of Uni- 
versal-Rundle research, features a dynamic 
new concept in lavatories. 

Now ... for the first time... you can con- 
trol the temperature and flow of water with 
one hand adjustment of the “Tilt-Turn” Uni- 
Dial Faucet. No more “faucet fiddling” to get 
water at the right temperature. Then, the 
water can be held at that temperature when 
the water is turned “off” and “on” again, And 
that is not all...either the temperature or 
the volume of water can be altered without 
affecting the other. 

The Uni-Dial is another example of Uni- 


Lavatory available in Arctic White 
and six U/ R decorator colors 
... with or without 

Luxury Trim legs and towel bars. 





One hand does it! 
Tilt up for “on” . . . down for 
“off”. Turn right or left 

for desired temperature. 


versal-Rundle’s 56 years of pioneering leader- 
ship... “know-how” which gave the world 
the first, and finest, colored bathroom fix- 
tures. Today, architects and builders across 
the country are specifying U/R fixtures 
where housing developments, schools, apart- 
ments, hotels, motels, hospitals and fine homes 
are being planned and built. 

If you are an architect or builder, write for 
trade catalog showing the complete line of 
U/R fixtures. If you are planning to build a 
new home or remodel your present home, 
send 10c in coin for U/R’s exciting, new, full 
color book, “The New Trend in Bathrooms”. 
Universal-Rundle Corporation, 478 River 
Road, New Castle, Pa. 







































Universal Ye Rundie> di 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD’S FINEST BATHROOM FIXTURES 





Plants in Camden, N. J.; Milwaukee, Wisc.; New Castle, Pa.; Redlands, Calif.; Hondo, Texas 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


OST U.S. citizens regard Canada 

with an inattentive but warmly 
sentimental friendship (“They're just 
like us!) which Canadians find exas- 
perating. Last month Canadian irrita- 
tion was sharpened by a U.S. Senate 
report questioning the loyalty of Cana- 
dian Diplomat Herbert Norman, Am- 
bassador to Egypt. It turned to nation- 
wide anger when Norman threw himself 
to death from a Cairo rooftop. Then 
Canada’s own government confirmed 
part of the subcommittee’s assertions. 
Anger died away, and questions crowd- 
ed in. Was Norman really a Commu- 
nist Party member during his student 
days? Was the Canadian government 
aware of the extent of his past involve- 
ment in Communist-front activities? 
For some newly revealed facts about 
Herbert Norman, see HEMISPHERE, 
The Pearson Case. 


N some circles in Scranton, Pa., talk 
of sugar in the gas tank or the 
stench of a stink bomb is likely to 
evoke gales of laughter. It also evoked 
interest on the part of Senator John 
McClellan’s labor-rackets investigating 
committee, which followed its nose to 
the aroma and found—rotten eggs in 
Scranton’s building-trades and team- 
sters unions, See NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
The Ungentle Art. 


O most U.S. businessmen, a black- 

board is something they once scrib- 
bled on, long, long ago in school. But 
for one U.S. industry, the old black- 
board is as necessary as slide rules and 
secretaries. The industry is electronics, 
currently the fastest-growing major 
U.S. industry ($11.5 billion this 
year), whose brainy young scientist- 
businessmen sit in air-conditioned 
offices sipping coffee and chalking ab- 
struse formulas. One of the fruits of 
their doodles—a new family of minia- 
turized electronic components to do 





RESEARCHERS PAPPAS & TILLIER 


much of the work of standard vacuum 
tubes—so fascinated Business Re- 
searcher Claudine Tillier and Picture 
Researcher Christina Pappas, who 
worked on this week’s cover story. 
that they turned two tiny diodes into 
a pair of unusual earrings (see cut). 
For what the electronics men them- 
selves do with their new diodes, and 
where they hope to go from here, 
see Business, The New Age. 


LL this Southern gentleman wanted 
to do was fish, hunt and watch his 
cows. But President Eisenhower pressed 
him once again into service, and South 
Carolina’s longtime Democratic Con- 
gressman James Richards ranged into 
the squalls of the Middle East to meas- 
ure the free world’s friends. For an 
evaluation of Richards’ mission to 
date, see NATIONAL AFrairs, Doctrine’s 
First Fruits. 


S Germany’s Ludwig 
Beethoven the an- 
swer to Memphis’ 
“Menace,” Elvis 
Presley? For 
two enlightened 
Yalemen’s answer 
to this epic ques- 
tion, see EDUCATION, 


Combat the Menace! 
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TELEPHONE MEN AND WOMEN attend one of the training courses in day-to-day matters of telephone service, employee and 


public relations. These particular courses are for management people in the Bell Telephone Companies throughout the country. 


There are many other Bell System programs for the training and advancement of telephone people at various stages of their 


careers. They include broad liberal arts courses at leading universitics as well as schools within the business for executives, 


“From the building of people 


comes the progress of the business” 


Bell System's management training programs 
benefit telephone users and the company as well 
as telephone men and women. 


There is nothing more important to good tele- 
phone service and to the future of the business than 


the finding and developing of capable people. 


The Bell System has long been among the lead- 
ers in this field and it has pioneered many new 
methods for the training of telephone men and 


women at various stages of their careers. 


Working together to bring people together... 


What we aim to do is to provide both the oppor- 
tunity and the preparation for a better job. The 
long standing policy of making promotions from 
the ranks also helps to assure the continuing know- 


how and spirit of the organization. 


This in turn brings far-reaching benefits to all 
who use the telephone and to the progress of the 
company. It is an important reason for today’s 
good service and the solid foundation for still 


better things to come. 


Bell Telephone System 
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THE NATION 


Asset in Exodus 

The President of the U.S. stepped from 
the Columbine III into the overcast Geor- 
gia day at Augusta's Bush Field. A middle- 
aged housewife in a print dress nudged 
her companion. “My, he looks wonderful,” 
she smiled, “but I sure do wish he'd cut 
that budget.” The other lady, wearing a 
sweater and skirt despite the warmth of 
the day, nodded in agreement. 

Thus last week did the commotion over 
the Administration's budget for fiscal 1958 
follow Dwight Eisenhower to vacation- 
land. Actually, the President was already 
moving toward a dramatic new effort to 
quell the continuing controversy. By writ- 
ing House Speaker Sam Rayburn a 2.454- 
word message on suggested budget cuts 
(see below), Eisenhower even placated 
Treasury Secretary George Humphrey, 
the man who had tossed the first budget 
match, Clearly still a member of the Ad- 
ministration’s happy family, Humphrey 
too headed South and, as the President's 
house guest, he was greeted at Bush air- 
port by a buss from Mamie Eisenhower. 

The letter to Rayburn was timed in the 
full realization that President Eisenhower 
was far from being the only Government 
official going on vacation. By demonstrat- 
ing that the President was willing to meet 
Congress at least part way in its budget- 
cutting efforts, the letter was a shrewd 
appeal to the public opinion that Con- 
gress both generates and venerates. And 
no one knew better than Ike that the 
members of the 85th Congress were using 
the Easter holidays to head for home to 
feel the popular pulse. 


A Dual Responsibility 


Required by law to send his fiscal 1958 
budget to Congress last January, Dwight 
Eisenhower soon made it clear that his 
Administration was still trying to find 
ways to shave the record-breaking $71.8 
billion. Later, after Treasury Secretary 
George Humphrey set off a clamorous flap 
by predicting that big budgets would lead 
to a hair-curling depression, President Ei- 
senhower passed the hot budget potato to 
Congress, saying that it was the “duty” 
of Congressmen to cut spending—if they 
possibly could. The House of Repre- 
sentatives tossed the potato right back 
with a resolution asking the President 
to point out budget economies. Last week 
President Eisenhower did just that: he 
sent House Speaker Sam Rayburn an 
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unprecedented letter suggesting possible 
cuts of more than $1.8 billion—and deftly 
plunking the potato back into the lap 
of Congress. 

Fiscal ABCs, The President’s letter ac- 
tually was written by Budget Director 
Percival Brundage as a result of the 
continuing study that Ike had originally 
promised, Moreover, it was fully approved 
by Humphrey, who thought it was just 
“fine.” It began with some fiscal ABCs 
that Congress well understands but the 
general public probably does not: “The 
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1958 budget, as all Federal budgets, is in 
effect two budgets within one.” 

One part is for actual spending during 
fiscal 1958. It consists of 1) about $45 
billion for “programs related to the pro- 
tection of our country”; 2) about $17.6 
billion required by previously passed laws 
—veterans’ pensions, interest on the pub- 
lic debt, etc.; and 3) about $9 billion for 
the operation of Government departments 
and such activities as public health. 

The other category of the two-in-one 
budget is for legislative authority under 
which federal agencies can obligate them- 
selves for future expenditures. It was in 
this area that the President thought most 
cuts could be made. Items: 

@ New spending authority for Army pro- 
curement and production might be cut by 
$516 million—but it would be a book- 
keeping switch, with the entire $516 mil- 
lion added to “the large amount that will 
have to be authorized for Army procure- 
ment and production in fiscal year 1959.” 
@ New spending authority for military 
public works (a juicy morsel in the con- 
gressional pork barrel), down by $200 
million by “delaying less urgent projects.” 
@ New spending authority for the soil- 
bank program, down by $254 million be- 
cause farmer enrollment has not come 
up to original estimates. 

@ Investments of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association down by $50 mil- 
lion and authorizations for the college 
housing program down by $25 million 
(both “Fanny May” and college housing 
are congressional pets). 

@ New spending authority for the Corps 
of Engineers (in charge of many of the 
home-state construction programs beloved 
by Congressmen), down $13 million. 

@ Budgeted contingent expenses, down by 
$300 million (a total of $500 million had 
been budgeted to cover undeterminable 
emergencies. ¢-g., a possiple need for 
$2,000,000 for spraying western drought 
areas against grasshoppers). 

@ New spending authority for military 
assistance under the Mutual Security Pro-" 
gram, down by $500 million because “lead- 
time financing has been reduced—notably 
for spare parts—[ some] maintenance sup- 
port . . . has been eliminated, and items 
have been removed from grant-aid which 
countries can now pay for themselves.” 
Ike’s military-assistance cut was a real 
concession to the congressional economy 
spree and a clear effort to forestall whacks 
with an even heavier meat ax. 

Having suggested specific cuts, the Pres- 





ident pointedly turned to steps the Con- 
gress might take to “improve the Federal 
budgetary situation.” He zeroed in on 
that granddaddy of all pork barrels, the 
rivers and harbors bill, by urging Congress 
to “reject new projects not approved by 
the Board of Engineers,” to provide for 
“more local participation in approved 
projects,’ and to “withhold authorization 
and construction of all but urgently need- 
ed projects.” He asked Congress to “es- 
tablish interest rates for Government loan 
programs that will induce private funds to 
participate in their financing.”’ He plugged 
for postal-rate increases and argued for 
user charges (levied against plane opera- 
tors) on federal airway facilities. 

Unique Acceptance. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all, President Eisenhower asked 
for the right to veto specific items in 
appropriations bills instead of having to 


sign or veto the bills in their entirety. 
The item veto would be a mortal blow 
to the congressional pork barrelers—and 
they are certain to résist it with all 
their might. 

The new budget message was a unique 
acceptance of second-time-around budg- 
etary responsibility, and was calculated to 
cut spending by about $600 million in 
fiscal 1958 and even more in future years, 
But the message was more than that: it 
was an all-out Administration effort to 
recapture the lead in the budget-cutting 
uproar touched off by the Humphrey flap. 
Moreover, it was a unique way of drama- 
tizing the fact that Congress too has an 
impelling duty to act responsibly. 

Yet Congress still seemed more interest- 
ed in the political possibilities of budget- 
cutting. No sooner had he received the 
President's letter than Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn renewed his talk about tax cuts. A 
top Democrat reacted to the message with 
a sneer: “It don't amount to a sneeze 
in a cyclone.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
What Edgar Said 


Tacoma Lawyer Edgar Eisenhower, 68, 
breezed into Washington all ready to sit 
on the opposite side of Griffith Stadium 
from his brother Dwight, 66. For the 
baseball season’s opening game, Edgar was 
the guest of the visiting Baltimore Orioles 
(he had met Manager Paul Richards while 
vacationing near the Orioles’ Arizona 
training camp), while Dwight was the 
first-ball pitcher and No. 1 rooter for the 
Washington Senators. Before Edgar left 
Washington, he hit the brotherly differ- 
ences clear out of the ballpark. 

International News Service Reporter 
Ruth Montgomery knew Edgar was in 
town, and she had heard he had some 
critical opinions of brother Dwight’s Ad- 
ministration. When she first called for an 
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interview, Edgar was about to go out to 
Griffith Stadium and asked if she would 
call back at 11 o’clock next morning. But 
at g a.m. Newshen Montgomery was 
awakened by her telephone: a cheery 
Edgar was on the line, wanting to know if 
she could hustle right over to the Statler. 
Edgar had plenty on his mind—so much 
that after 50 minutes of breathless note- 
taking, she had to remind him of a White 
House appointment, and give him a shove 
in the right direction. 

“All Too Liberal." What Edgar said: 
“T can't for the life of me understand 
what persuaded Dwight to go for that big 
budget this year, All his campaign speeches 
and promises were for decreased Govern- 
ment spending. I'd sure like to discover 
what influence is at work on my brother.” 

Then Edgar began pointing at brother 
Milton, 57, who is president of Johns 
Hopkins University, at Eisenhower Advis- 
er Paul Hoffman and at White House 
Staff Chief Sherman Adams. Said Edgar: 
“Hofiman’s made a flop of everything 





he ever put his hand to, Adams and I 
certainly don’t see alike. In fact, we rub 
each other the wrong way, but I think he 
has tremendous influence with Dwight. 
I know Dwight listens to him all the time. 
He's indicated that about Milton too. 
They’re all too liberal for me.” 

By the time Edgar and his blonde third 
wife (his first marriage ended in divorce 
and his second wife died) returned from 
the White House, Ruth Montgomery's 
story had hit the wires, and newsmen 
were packed into the hotel corridor as 
thick as budget figures. Lucy Eisenhower 
took one startled look and said resignedly : 
“Let's face the music.”’ Said Edgar, catch- 
ing the tenor of the questions: “I have 
been badly misquoted.” 

The Perfect Answer. Next morning, 
reporters could hardly contain themselves 
while awaiting President Eisenhower's ar- 
rival at his regular weekly news confer- 
ence. Edgar’s remarks had already become 
the subject for serious dissertations by 
professional budget cutters across the na- 
tion. How would the President get out of 
this one? First crack off the bat, the ques- 
tion came about Edgar’s opinions. The 
President paused for an instant, tapped 
his finger gently on his desk, grinned and 
answered. “Edgar,” he said quietly, “has 
been criticizing me since I was five years 
old.” The problem dissolved in a roar 
of laughter. 

While the President’s answer was a 
classic solution to a delicate problem, it 
was also the truth. Bluff Edgar Eisen- 
hower, a popular and respected member 
of Tacoma’s legal community, loves to 
recall how he and Dwight (two years 
younger) used to fight “for the sheer 
joy of slugging one another.” In fact, 
he still boasts that he can lick young 
Dwight any time, any place—a statement 
that Ike heartily denies. 

"| Want to Forget." Night after the 
President's press conference, both Edgar 
and Milton Eisenhower were guests at a 
White House stag dinner, Milton and Ike 
took Edgar aside for a brief lesson on 
how to keep out of trouble while talking 
to news-hungry reporters. Ike chided Ed- 
gar about his budget comments, asked 
how much Edgar's own office expenses had 
gone up. Edgar hedged. He had recently 
moved into a spanking new office (in 
Tacoma’s Puget Sound Bank Building) 
and therefore had no basis for compari- 
son, he said. Leaving the White House, 
Edgar said he had not changed his mind 
about the budget, but added brusquely: 
“IT want to forget the whole thing as 
fast as I can.” 

The Eisenhower budget’s professional 
and political critics would hardly allow 
Edgar to forget what he had said. But in 
their attempts to read a serious family 
split into the affair, they forgot something 
themselves: Edgar and Dwight Eisen- 
hower have always fought for the sheer 
joy of slugging—but when blood poison- 
ing set in after High-Schooler Dwight fell 
and hurt his knee back in Abilene, Kans., 
it was Edgar who stayed two days and 
nights at his bedside and prevented a doc- 
tor from amputating. 
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Atomics to Billboards 


Once brother Edgar was laughed out of 
the way, the President's fast-moving press 
conference ranged through 32 questions— 
from Britain to the Middle East, from 
atomics to billboards. What was the news 
from the disarmament talks in London? 
“Of course, I’m not there,” said Ike, but 
Presidential Disarmament Adviser Har- 
old Stassen, attending London meetings, 
had indicated that “we are now engaged 
in the most serious talks on disarmament 

. since World War II.” This brought 
on a query on armament: Since the U.S. 
has agreed to arm Britain with guided 
missiles without atomic warheads, does 
the U.S. plan similarly to place guided- 
missile sites “all around the Soviet 
Union?” Said Ike: “Well, I wouldn't 
comment on the general policy. I will 
merely say this: we have no such plans.” 

What about the statement of General 
Curtis LeMay, boss of the Strategic Air 
Command, that SAC is ready to put out 
brush-fire wars with nuclear weapons? Re- 
plied the President; SAC can be used 
wherever the Defense Department sends 
it. But “when you get a picture of the 
great Strategic Air Command charging all 
over the world for little police troubles, 
of course, that would be entirely wrong.” 

Nagging Worries. One newsman quot- 
ed a State Department official as saying 
that “the U.S. would come to the aid of 
Jordan if it were attacked.” Did this 
mean that the Eisenhower Doctrine would 
apply, assuming that Jordan’s King Hus- 
sein requested help? The President cited 
two vital instruments that are applicable: 
1) “The May 25th [1950] statement, 
which was an effort to promote peace in 
the area as between Israel and the sur- 
rounding Arab countries, in which the 
U.S. joined with Britain and France in 
saying we would come to the aid of the 
victims if either were attacked,” and 2) 
“the Mideast resolution [i.e., Eisenhower 
Doctrine], which authorizes the U.S. to 
go to the aid of any nation which is 
attacked by Communist aggression, and 
where it requests our aid.”’* 

Many a U.S. policy planner was still 
nagged by worries that Great Britain’s 
revolutionary defense cutback (Tre, 
April 15) would lead to a general weaken- 
ing of NATO, and a newsman put the 
question to Ike. “Everybody agrees,” he 
replied, “that Britain must have a sound 
economic base on which to build its forces, 
or in the long run it is not an effective 
partner .. . Now, while we are disappoint- 
ed to see in this coming year 13,500 
[ British] men taken out of Europe, still 
it does not, in our opinion, obviate the 
necessity for a shield . . . in Western 
Europe. And certainly,” said Ike, taking 
oblique note of German talk of cut- 
ting NATO commitments (see Foreicn 


% Next day the State Department pointed out 
that the Eisenhower Doctrine does not apply in 
the present case of Jordan, since the resolution 
specifically mentions attacks by countries “con- 
trolled by international Communism,” and the 
U.S. does not regard any Middle Eastern na- 
tion as yet in that category. 
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News), “the compromise plan that was 
adopted and the phasing out of these peo- 
ple was in order to give the Germans an 
opportunity to fill that gap.” 

Fixed Responsibility. Twice reporters 
popped out straight into Ike’s mitt on do- 
mestic questions. Scripps-Howard News- 
man Andrew Tully tried to find out 
if Ike would support Indiana’s recalci- 
trant Republican Senator Bill Jenner in 
his 1958 re-election campaign. Snapped 
Ike: “Well, aren't you asking a question 
way ahead of time? The primaries are not 
over yet.”* Another time, he showed how 
he viewed the supposed temerity of eleven 
members of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, when they 
sent him a personal letter recommending 
the reappointment of Commissioner 
Thomas Murray to a new term. “It is my 
responsibility,” he said crisply, “to appoint 





International 
DEFENSE SECRETARY WILSON 


The newer the fewer. 


people in the Executive Department.” 

Asked for his opinion on the growing 
rumbling created by the  outdoor- 
advertising lobbyists who are fighting for 
the right to erect billboards along the 
future federal highway system, Ike sighed: 
“Like everybody else, I would rather see 
something more beautiful than a sign- 
board, But I don’t believe the Federal 
Government can just pass [anti-billboard | 
laws willy-nilly ... and have them obeyed 
in every state, merely because we are buy- 
ing... a 300-foot right of way... While 
I am against these billboards that mar 
our scenery, I don’t know what I can 


do about it.” 


* Another Republican Neanderthal, Nevada's 
Senator George (“Molly”) Malone, paid a call 
on Ike last week, later allowed as how he would 
welcome the President’s support in his 1958 
campaign, After all, said Molly, he would sup- 
port Ike “if he were running again tomorrow.” 
Nevertheless, the customary news photo of the 
President warmly greeting his visitor never 
quite developed. 








DEFENSE 


Airplane Slowdown 

Shortly before the Air Force stirred up 
the Senate Armed Forces Subcommittee 
and the nation last year with reports that 
Soviet Bear and Bison bombers were roll- 
ing off assembly lines faster than Boeing 
B-52s, Defense Secretary Charles E. Wil- 
son had given signs of being stirred up 
himself. Wilson called for a step-up: in 
B-52 production (then about six a month) 
from the goal of 17 airplanes a month to 
20. Last week, declaring that U.S. Intel- 
ligence had overrated Soviet production, 
Charlie Wilson ordered B-52 production 
stepped down from the theoretical 20 
to 15. 

There were some advantages, Wilson 
explained, to the stretch-out. Now under- 
going tests is an improved B-52. By 
stretching out production of the B-s52, 
the Air Force will be loaded down with 
fewer old models as new types come off 
the line. And scheduled for production by 
next year is the Convair B-58 Hustler, 
once considered a replacement for the 
medium-range B-47, now so successful in 
tests that it may even be a long-range 
rival to the B-52—at lower cost. 

More difficult to explain was an order 
cutting back the production goal on the 
Boeing KC-135 jet tanker from 20 to 15 
a month. Today's Air Force is seriously 
weakened by a shortage of jet tankers 
(now being delivered at a crawl of two or 
three a month), could well stand the high- 
er production rate until the Air Force jet- 
tanker fleet is brought up to strength. 


THE CONGRESS 
Dogging Issues 


Bags packed and business backlogged, 
Congress shifted restlessly from foot to 
foot, waiting to take off on a ten-day 
Easter recess. Holding the members back: 
an eleventh-hour squabble between houses 
over terms of a bill authorizing $275 mil- 
lion in emergency funds for state public- 
assistance programs. Breaking down their 
differences—after a threat by Nevada's 
“Molly” Malone to talk until the snow 
was nine feet deep on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue—House and Senate finally escaped 
Washington until month’s end. 

Three biting issues, aside from budget- 
cutting, were likely to dog them as they 
faced constituents. The three and their 
prospects: 

Civil Rights. Though Southern Sena- 
tors have bottled up legislation for a 
month in James O. Eastland’s Judiciary 
Committee, a break is in sight. Last week 
Senate Minority Leader William Fife 
Knowland delivered a G.O.P. ultimatum: 
no out-of-town trips for judiciary mem- 
bers until civil rights reaches the Senate 
floor. Reacting hastily, the Democratic 
leadership promised to report out the 
measure by May 20. Prognosis: after pas- 
sage in the House and a last-stand South- 
ern filibuster in the Senate, civil rights 
will be passed this session. 

Federal Aid to Education. Though the 
Eisenhower Administration and school- 
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minded liberal Democrats have compro- 
mised on a bill authorizing $2 billion in 
aid to states over the next five years, 
the congressional atmosphere for a 
school bill is stifling. Not only is New 
York’s Adam Clayton Powell Jr. threaten- 
ing to tack on again his kiss-of-death inte- 
gration rider, but congressional budget- 
cutters are eying with whetted axes the 


$400 million that would be appropriated 


for school construction next year. Progno- 
sis: poor, almost hopeless. 

Natural Gas. Still blackened and chas- 
tened by the explosion over high-pressure 
lobbying on the gas bill that prompted 
President Eisenhower to veto their bill 
last session, congressional Democrats are 
cautious. Though the President last week 
endorsed a new bipartisan measure now 


_before Congress as agreeing in general 


“with the criteria that I announced as 
necessary in a bill which I would ap- 
prove,” Democrats are holding back. Said 
Acting Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
last week: “There will be no gas bill this 
time unless and until the President takes 
and maintains the leadership for it all the 
way.” Prognosis: doubtful. 


IMMIGRATION 
Foot-Dragging on Refugees 


Although President Eisenhower does 
not wear his troubles with Congress on his 
public sleeve, last week he was working 
himself into a private slow burn. Reason: 
Congress is dragging its feet in granting 
permanent visas to some 25,000 Hungar- 
jan refugees admitted to the U.S. last 
winter as temporary “parolees” under the 
McCarran-Walter Act. 

Actually, the President had stepped 
well beyond the letter of the law in per- 
mitting the parolees to enter the U.S. and 
promising that they get regular citizenship 
status, which had to come from Congress. 
But he understood the outpouring of U.S. 
sympathy for Hungary’s Freedom Fight- 
ers, and Congressmen, then on vacation, 
generally applauded his act. Since then, 
the necessary legislation has been bottled 
up in the Senate Judiciary Committee by 
Chairman James O. Eastland and in the 
House Immigration Subcommittee by 
Chairman Francis E. Walter, who is 
averse to any change in the McCarran- 
Walter Act, which he co-authored. Also 
bottled up by congressional-committee 
corks are the Eisenhower Administration’s 
broader, longer-range proposals for revi- 
sion of U.S. immigration laws to the 
extent that the annual number of immi- 
grants would be more than doubled (from 
a currently authorized 155,000 to about 
345,000). . 

The President is willing to let the dila- 
tory 85th Congress move on civil rights 
before he makes an all-out fight for the 
Hungarians. But he feels that the U.S. has 
made a high moral commitment. And 
beyond that, he wonders how. if Congress 
is not even willing to grant help to the 
Hungarian refugees, the U.S. could pos- 
sibly offer any sort of hope to Freedom 
Fighters if revolt were to break out in 
another Soviet satellite. 
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LABOR 


Teamster Rebellion 

Lobster-red with ire. Teamster Presi- 
dent Dave Beck gabbled away to news- 
men last week in his $30-a-day, two-TV 
suite at the Galvez Hotel in Galveston, 
Texas, where he was on hand to attend a 
meeting of the Teamsters’ General Execu- 
tive Board. “This whole damn _ business 
don’t bother me a damn bit,” he huffed, 
meaning the Senate investigation in which 
he dodged behind the Fifth Amendment 
142 times in reply to questions about his 
handling of $320,000 in union funds 
(Tre, April 8). 

Why had he pleaded the Fifth so often? 
Explained Beck: it was all to keep from 
embarrassing politicians who got campaign 
contributions from the Teamsters. “If I 
did go ahead and talk, it might blow the 
lid right off the Senate.” Next day South 
Dakota’s Republican Senator Karl Mundt, 


Don Hardy—Houston Post 
PRESIDENT BECK 


Forget the lid. 


a member of the special investigating com- 
mittee, threatened to call Beck in again 
to “put up or shut up” about that lid. 
Beck hastily protested that he had been 
“misquoted.” 

When it came time to waddle into the 
closed-door executive board huddle, Dave 
Beck looked tense and twitchy. Five hours 
later he bounced out beaming. The Gen- 
eral Executive Board had resolved that 
1) the A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s suspension of Beck 
as an A.F.L.-C.1.0. vice president was 
“illegal,” and 2) the Teamsters would re- 
fuse to appear before the A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
Ethical Practices Committee ‘on May 6, 
1957 or at any other time” until they got 
guarantees of a “fair” hearing. 

But the other Teamster chieftains made 
it plain that the resolutions were not to be 
interpreted as a personal victory for Beck. 
Growled Jimmy Hoffa, Teamster boss in 
the Central States: “I don’t think any- 
body won a victory.” If Dave Beck had 





been the only top Teamster in trouble, 
the others might have dumped him over- 
board. But with Central Conference Chair- 
man Hoffa facing federal charges of con- 
spiracy and bribery and with Western Con- 
ference Chairman Frank Brewster thickly 
splashed with scandal, the Teamsters de- 
cided to put up a united front—even if it 
was only a front. 

Tough-minded A.F.L.-C.1.0. President 
George Meany was unimpressed. In his 
prompt retort to the Galveston resolutions, 
Meany made it clear that the united labor 
movement would go ahead and pass judg- 
ment on Beck & Co. whether they showed 
up to defend themselves or not. “The 
only accuser of Mr. Beck,” said Meany, 
“will be Mr. Beck—his own testimony, his 
lack of testimony, and the record.” 


INVESTIGATIONS 
The Ungentle Art 


“We expect,”’ growled Arkansas’ Demo- 
cratic Senator McClellan, “to develop in 
these hearings what may be a classic ex- 
ample of the use of force and violence in 
labor-management relations.” John Mc- 
Clellan was as good as his word: last 
week his labor-investigating Senate com- 
mittee heard testimony as fascinating as 
it was ugly about the ungentle art of 
teamster and building trades’ union organ- 
izing in the industrial city of Scranton 
(pop. 127,600), hard by the Pennsylvania 
anthracite coal mines. 

Some of the Scranton union tactics 
were as simple as a tooth-busting fist. 
Others were more ingenious; e.g., threat- 
ening to douse the milk, eggs and butter 
of a nonunion dairy truck with kerosene, 
and pouring sugar into the gasoline tank 
of a steam roller on a highway construc- 
tion job. (One of the goons gave his 
left-over sugar to a girl friend for house- 
hold use.) Soft-spoken William E. Coch- 
ran, a construction foreman for a non- 
union firm, told how the threats of union 
goons drove him to the Scranton city 
solicitor, James McNulty, for protection. 
McNulty, it turned out, was also lawyer 
for the building trades’ unions. Cochran 
said he was warned that if union members 
committed any crime, such as pushing 
over a wall of Cochran’s new house, City 
Solicitor McNulty would defend the 
unionists. And in fact, several days later, 
the wall was damaged. 

A Nervous Type. But the Scranton 
unions’ bullyboy art was at its ugliest in 
two other cases, one of dynamiting and 
one of stink-bombing. 

Witness Edward Pozusek, 50, a non- 
union Wilkes-Barre contractor, told of 
landing deep in trouble with the unions 
while building a house in Scranton. He 
was approached on the job by officials of 
the laborers’, carpenters’ and electrical 
workers’ unions. Asked one: “Who the 
hell allowed you to come here to Scranton 
to build?” Replied Pozusek: “Mister, it 
so happens I am American-born, and I 
am allowed to earn a living in any part 
of this country as long as I earn it 
legally.” Said the union official: “You will 
just pick up your tools and get the hell 
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back to Wilkes-Barre, where you belong.” 
Snapped Pozusek: “Look, mister, I am 
not looking for trouble. I don’t pretend 
to be smart or tough, and I am only 
going to tell you one thing—that I am 
a nervous type, and don’t come here and 
start trouble for me, because somebody 
is going to get hurt.”” Said the unionist: 
“Trouble? You don’t know the first damn 
thing about trouble. Why, we'll give you 
so much trouble here that you'll get 
ulcers.” Answered Pozusek: “Ulcers? That 
don’t worry me, because I am getting the 
damn things for the last 15 years.” 

At that point the details were filled in 
by Witness Paul Bradshaw, Teamsters 
ex-steward who decided to sing after tak- 
ing the rap for what was to happen next to 
Pozusek. Bradshaw testified that he and 
some other union goons were instructed by 
Carpenters’ Business Agent Joe Bartell to 
go over to the Pozusek project ‘and “saw 
the joists to the breaking point—not to 
saw all the way through.” Bartell ex- 
plained that “nine times out of ten, he 
{ Pozusek] will never notice it, and when 
the home is built and the people move 
in, the thing will collapse and he will 
have ulcers.” The union toughs tried to 
carry out their orders, but the Pozusek 
place was “really put together,”’ and the 
saw trick did not work. They were not 
defeated: they dynamited it. 

A Sense of Humor. Bradshaw's girl 
friend, gushing, giggling Helen Canfield, 
26, a member of the Teamsters Union 
by virtue of her job as an egg-candler 
at an A. & P. warehouse, had the time 
of her life telling how the union enforcers 
stink-bombed Scranton’s nonunion Sonny 
Boy Bakery. 

“T thought that was very amusing to 
me, because, well, I have smelled rotten 
eggs, sir, and that is what a stink bomb 
smells like,” she burbled. “Mr. Hubshman 
[ Robert Hubshman, a Teamster slugger | 
and Mr. Brady [Philip Brady, business 





‘ Walter Ben 
Witness BrapsHAW 
Lay the dynamite. 
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agent for the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers in Scranton] had 
discussed this with me, and I can’t call 
them ‘mister-—I am so used to calling 
them Bob and Billy and so on. Bob, he 
said to me, ‘Wait until they try soap and 
water to clean that up.’ Because, he said, 
‘Only ammonia will take it out and they 
will never think of ammonia. They will 
try soap and water and it will make it 
that much worse, and it will go into the 
cellar and it will ruin all of the flour that 
is stored there.’ And he said, ‘Wait until 
they turn on the oven,’ he said, ‘then 
they will be running outside.’ When he 
was telling me all of that, I wanted to 
go up and take a look, and I thought it 
would be fun, really.” 

Egg-Candler Canfield was less amused 
when she herself was arrested on a charge 
of conspiring to obstruct justice (she 
had lied in giving Boy Friend Bradshaw 
an alibi for the dynamiting). Said she 


United Press 
Witness CANFIELD 
Pass the hat. 


to the McClellan committee: “There was 
a state policeman stood there for a while 
watching us, and after him Detective 
Welch came in to see we didn’t leave the 
room, and after him | Detective] Wojcie- 
chowski came in, and since this was early 
in the morning and I was not allowed 
in the ladies’ room, and it was 2 o'clock 
before we were arraigned and I had no 
breakfast and I had no lunch and I had 
to go to the ladies’ room and finally I 
got very disturbed. I decided I will forget 
I am a lady—supposed to be—and I said, 
‘Mr. Wojciechowski, if you are not going 
to let me out of here, you lend me your 
hat.’ Mr. Wojciechowski let her out. 
Guest List. Among those arrested and 
convicted last October for their part in 
Scranton’s classic example of union vio- 
lence, after a campaign touched off by 
the city’s newspapers, were Carpenters’ 
Business Agent Bartell, Electrical Work- 
ers’ Business Agent Brady, Laborers’ Busi- 
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Witness Pozusek 
Damn the ulcers. 


ness Agent Anthony Bonacuse, and Team- 
sters’ Secretary-Treasurer John Durkin, 
who is also a vice president of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor. Yet all still 
hold their union jobs—a fact that places 
a real burden of proof on the national 
A.F.L.-C.L.O. Executive Council in its war 
against labor racketeering. 

Not only have Scranton’s Big Four 
avoided union punishment, the McClellan 
committee noted, but they were honored, 
after their convictions, at a $15-a-plate 
testimonial dinner laid on by local A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. leaders. Among the guests: an in- 
ternational vice president of the Laborers 
Union, the A.F.L.’s regional representa- 
tive in Indiana, the director of the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. Committee on Political Education, 
and Joseph Keenan, a vice president of 
the A.F.L.-C.L.O. itself. 


NEW JERSEY 


Grooming for the Groom 

Spurred since his undergraduate days at 
Princeton by ambitions to become New 
Jersey's governor, Republican State Sen- 
ator Malcolm Stevenson* Forbes four 
years ago tried his handshaking best to get 
the job. He never got past the primary. 
But noting that he had lost to the organi- 
zation candidate by only 52,000 votes, 
Forbes altered his tactics. He continued 
to nail outstretched hands, and mailed out 
family-photo Christmas cards to more 
than 5,000 New Jersey voters. But he 
also spent the time between elections 
cultivating the Garden State’s G.O.P. 
bosses, pollinating them with a potent 
dust: support Forbes in 1957 or Forbes 
will fight you in a harmony-smashing 
primary. Last week, with nearly all Re- 
publican factions blooming for him, 
scrappy Malcolm Forbes, 37, easily walked 
away with the nomination, immediately 


* No kin, 
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Lou Gunkel 


CanpipaTE Forses & Famity* 


Fruitful cultivation in the Garden State. 


set about handshaking and orating his 
way towards November. 

All for Ike. From now until the general 
election, New Jerseyites are due for a 
frontal assault from a determined, po- 
litically canny young man. In a state 
where Eisenhower swept through such 
traditional Democratic strongholds as 
Hudson County last year, Forbes will lose 
no chance to remind voters that he was 
an original Eisenhower man. Although 
Forbes is a millionaire, and editor and 
publisher of conservative Forbes’ business 
magazine, founded by his father,* he is 
an all-out modern Republican on the hus- 
tings. He combines a talent for extempo- 
raneous debate with thorough knowledge 
of political and economic affairs gleaned 
from heavy reading and annual trips 
abroad. 

Perhaps his strongest political asset 
is a highly photogenic family of four 
boys and a girl, who go to St. James 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Bernards- 
ville in the dark green, blue and white 
kilts of clan Forbes. Their job: to offset 
the orange-blossom blush worn by hand- 
some, greying Democratic Governor Rob- 
ert B. (for Baumle) Meyner, 48, since he 
married Adlai Stevenson's distant relative 
by marriage, Helen Stevenson, last Jan- 
uary. But Forbes has other ammunition 
to fire at Meyner. During the primary he 
sighted over the head of perennial G.O.P. 
candidate Wayne Dumont Jr., blasted 
Meyner for the state’s rising budget 
($342 million in 1958). To Jerseyites, 
who pay no sales or personal-income taxes, 
Forbes’s specter of reckless New Deal 
spending may be a big-mileage issue. 

But Meyner will not be easy. Constitu- 





* Highlands-born B.C. (for Bertie Charles) 
Forbes prided himself on being a friend of ty- 
coons and foe of unions, spent more than 30 
years as a Hearst columnist and financial editor, 
preaching around a single theme: “Business was 
originated to produce happiness, not to pile 
up millions.” 
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tionally, the governor of New Jersey has 
more patronage and power than any other 
governor in the land; Meyner is generally 
conceded to have used his to build up a 
young, effective and shrewd organization. 
Last week, while Forbes was drubbing 
Dumont with a vote of 215,565 to 125,602, 
Meyner, unopposed and running without 
campaigning, approached 200,000 votes. 
He intends to fight with everything he 
has, and in addition, Democratic leaders 
would be delighted if they could present 
him as a prospective father by election 
time (at his press conferences reporters 
have begun to ask regularly about “devel- 


* From left: Malcolm Jr. (9), Christopher (6), 
Timothy (3), Wife Roberta, Moira, (1%), 
Bobbie (8). 





Alfred Eisenstaedt—Lire 
GOVERNOR MEYNER & WIFE 


Bigger stakes in a future garden. 


opments at home,” i.e., family prospects ). 
With new victory to recommend him, 
and with New Jersey's big delegation be- 
hind him, a victorious Bob Meyner would 
go to the 1960 Democratic Convention as 
an imposing, successful and moderate 
dark horse with few handicaps. 

As for November: “It really makes no 
difference to me who’s running for gov- 
ernor on the Republican ticket,” he said, 
as he and Helen set off on a Florida vaca- 
tion. “I think I can win.” With active, 
attractive Candidate Forbes in his future, 
Meyner will have to run some to prove it. 


VIRGINIA 
Segregated Anniversary 


Hospitality was the word for Old Vir- 
ginia, and in honor of this year’s cele- 
bration of the 350th anniversary of the 
settlement of Jamestown, the Old Do- 
minion decided to put out the welcome mat 
for Old Virginians living outside the state. 
Down the lists of distinguished ex-Vir- 
ginians went the official hosts; out to 
some 600 notables went engraved invita- 
tions to a reception May 17, arranged by 
the State Chamber of Commerce. 

Then the hospitality suddenly turned 
cold, Among the first to accept the invi- 
tation was Dr. Clilan B. Powell, a New 
York physician and publisher (Amsterdam 
News), born and raised in Newport News 
and only recently returned from the inde- 
pendence ceremonies in Ghana (Tre, 
March 18), where he was entertained by, 
among others, the Duchess of Kent, In 
rechecking the list a chamber official dis- 
covered that Dr. Powell is a Negro. 

The Chamber of Commerce wired a 
withdrawal of the invitation, and Dr. 
Powell, who at first insisted that he would 
attend, finally bowed out. In Toledo, Negro 
Civic Leader Ella Phillips Stewart heard 
about the ruckus and decided that she 
would not accept her invitation. In Chi- 
cago, Roosevelt University Sociology Pro- 
fessor St. Clair Drake also received an 
invitation, but the word from Richmond 
was that his invitation—as well as any 
others that had slipped through the racial 
screen—would be withdrawn. 

Also withdrawn—in the sense that he 
privately approved of these actions and 
passed the buck to the Chamber of Com- 
merce—was Virginia's weak-kneed Gov- 
ernor Thomas B. Stanley, who had co- 
signed the engraved invitations with a 
flourish. But many another white South- 
erner was highly offended at the breach of 
good manners. In an open letter to Gov- 
ernor Stanley, Virginia-born Lambert Da- 
vis. director of the University of North 
Carolina Press, wrote: “[ You] have taken 
the ridiculous position of asserting, in 
effect, that being distinguished is an ac- 
complishment possible only for people of 
Caucasian ancestry. You have succeeded 
in making the leadership of the Common- 
wealth both a stench and a laughingstock 
in the nation. I believe that I can best 
show my loyalty to the great traditions 
of Virginia by declining your invitation.” 

Wrote Editor Virginius Dabney of the 
segregationist Richmond Times-Dispatch: 
“If any of these invited colored citizens 
come to the dinner . . . and admission is 
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refused, Virginia and Virginia hospitality 
will get a black eye from which they may 
never recover.” With all this said and done, 
the Chamber of Commerce mended its 
anniversary manners, announced that any 
invited Negro who showed up at the re- 
ception would be “courteously seated.” 


NEW YORK 


The Mad Bomber 


On the loose, New York's “Mad Bomb- 
er” was the terror of the city and the 
darling of crime reporters as he planted 
his homemade pipe-and-powder bombs 
in theaters and public buildings. Once 
captured, he turned out to be quiet, 
round-faced George Metesky, a 54-year- 
old bachelor who was more confused than 
cunning (Time, Feb. 4). Last week, after 
studying Metesky’s medical reports, Kings 
County Judge Samuel Leibowitz noted 
that Metesky, too unsound of mind to 
stand trial, is also dying of tuberculosis, 
committed him to a state hospital for 
the criminally insane. Said Leibowitz: 
“One would be less than human not to be 
sympathetically moved by this pitiful con- 
dition of this hopeless, incurable man— 
incurable both mentally and physically.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Fair Verona: 1957 


In Veneto, the flat northeastern plain of 
Italy between the Alps and the Adriatic 
where once Caesar's armies stood guard, 
stands an outpost of the new U.S. Army. 
It is no sword-shield-and-visor legion of 
Caesar's hour; neither is it the sprawling 
sea of men and machines that fought the 
brutal battles of World War II. It is a 
unique organism, the Southern European 
Task Force—SETAF—whose job it is to 
support NATO’s ground armies in that 
area. A tightly packed, well-trained band 
of about 6,000 men, SETAF comprises 
the U.S. Army’s only operative atomic 
Missile Command in Europe. 

In SETAF’s hands rest the vital early 
weapons of the Atomic Age: the rocket 
Honest John and the guided missile Cor- 
poral; the vast, complicated network of 
control panels and radar screens and radio 
beams that will aim and fire the superson- 
ic Corporal at an enemy perhaps 200 miles 
away; the surprisingly agile 30-ton mis- 
sile-carrying trucks; the truck-bed cranes 
called “cherry pickers” and the devastat- 
ing wallop itself: atomic warheads. To- 
day’s army, SETAF is armed and ready 
for tomorrow’s atomic war. 

Science in the Defiles. SETAF stakes 
its job in a three-point pattern. Head- 
quarters, stationed in ancient Verona, and 
Task Forces Alfa and Bravo,* in Vicenza, 
are assigned to defend Italy’s northeastern 
frontier (Austria and Yugoslavia); about 
150 miles to the southwest, at the Italian 
port of Livorno, is Task Force Sierra, 
which supplies Alfa and Bravo with every- 
thing from carbines to carefully shrouded 
atomic warheads. If war comes, Alfa and 
Bravo can take aim on or fan out into 


* Meaning A and B—once Able and Baker—in 
the new international voice alphabet. 
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the painstakingly mapped passes and de- 
files of the nearby Alps with astonishing 
mobility. With the 200,000-man NATO- 
commanded Italian army moving in to 
drive an oncoming enemy into a pocket, 
SETAF efficiently unlimbers its cranes, 
trucks and crews, loads its rockets and 
missiles, releases its wallop with discrimi- 
nating accuracy. 

But even an offensive force must stand 
ready for defensive action. Once SETAF 
has discharged its mighty power, it must 
move out fast, for the enemy can easily 
pinpoint the launching sites. Using planes 
and helicopters as well as mobile equip- 
ment, the task forces can shift from their 
firing position with remarkable speed. 

Well-Organized Haste. SETAF’s per- 
formance depends as much on its human 
muscle as it does on its scientific punch. 
SETAF’s commanding officer, California- 
born Major General Harvey Fischer, is a 
barrel-chested West Pointer (°32) with a 
snappy mind and a faithful following. 
From the top brass down, that following 
is made up of controlled, hardened, care- 
fully honed experts who have sheathed 
a commonplace soldier’s training in the 
new technology. 

Typical is a Memphis sergeant first 
class named William Kinney, 25, who 


studied missilery and electronics in Texas 
for 28 tough weeks, carries the customary 
carbine and 20-lb. pack, commands 35 
men. The 14 specialists in his group who 
fire the supersonic Corporal are all famil- 
iar with one another’s jobs, can get their 





hardware into the air in less than an hour 
after its delivery to their station, then 
disperse with their rumbling equipment 
in well-organized haste, set up again else- 
where for another shot. 

Jeeps in the Marketplace. But all is 
not electronics and exercises. SETAF sol- 
diers live amidst Italian antiquity with 
the usual string of post exchanges, movies, 
U.S.-run schools for some 1,200 children, 
rented apartments and villas, bathing and 
baseball. They nose their shiny olive se- 
dans and drab jeeps through the tortuous 
streets of Shakespeare’s “fair Verona,” 
stroll near the battered walls of a 1st cen- 
tury Roman amphitheater and through 
the twin-arched Porta dei Borsari (the 
Roman gateway). The bachelors hold 
hands with round-eyed Veronese in the 
shadow of the 13th century Casa di Giu- 
lietta, where, they are told, Romeo caught 
his first glimpse of Juliet. In the teeming 
marketplaces, American housewives and 
Italian G.I. brides (six SETAF-Italian 
marriages a month, 20 new babies) pinch 
the plump fruits and crisp vegetables 
grown on surrounding farms. 

But ultimately, SETAF’s eyes in the 
Veneto are trained on the gargantuan 
trucks and the explosive steel cigars. And 
so are the eyes of the Veneto Italians, who 
once before made way for other Ameri- 
cans. The Italians may not comprehend 
fully this futuristic army, but they un- 
derstand what dangers lie to the north, 
and SETAF, with all its pushbuttons, 
seems pointed in the right direction. 
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SETAF’s Cuerry Picker TENDING CORPORAL MISSILE 
Ready for tomorrow. 
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TAXES 
To Limit the Bite 


Wyoming started it all, back in 1939. 
By last week, with Idaho and Tennessee 
lately joining the parade, 32 state legis- 
latures had followed Wyoming in an ex- 
traordinary appeal: Congress should set 
about amending the Constitution to limit 
the federal income-tax bite. Many of the 
“memorials” propose a specific federal 
ceiling: 259% of an individual’s taxable 
income. Existing constitutional ceiling: 
none. Maximum under present law: 87%. 

The 33 total is highly cheering to advo- 
cates of income-tax limitation, because 
the Constitution says, in Article V, that 
Congress “shall call a Convention for 


learned that 619% did. The total, reported 
Gallup, was up 2% from a similar survey 
four years ago, but lower than the 71% 
who complained of being overtaxed in 
1952 before reductions were made. 
Though six out of ten thought taxes 
too high, the polltakers discovered that 
most citizens thought they should be re- 
duced only slightly in lower-income brack- 
ets, e.g., from the present $65 to $60 for 
a family of four with $3,000-a-year in- 
come, Asking people in all brackets to fix 
a theoretical tax on the high-income man, 
Gallup found overwhelming sympathy for 
the big taxpayer: e.g., the public would 
lower the income tax on $50,000-a-year- 
with-four-exemptions incomes from the 
Government’s $18,294 to about $7,900. 
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Envoy RICHARDS ARRIVING AT ROYAL PALACE IN BAGHDAD 
An impact without a pact. 


proposing Amendments” upon request of 
two-thirds, or 32, of the state legislatures. 
Nonetheless, for the foreseeable future, 
the prospects for a tax-cciling amendment 
are nil (even aside from the fact that at 
least seven of the 33 legislatures later 
canceled their memorials), Most members 
of Congress are well aware that, while 
it might make economic sense, drastic 
income-tax limitation would 1) annoy a 
lot of voters as a gift to the more highly 
paid, and 2) cost the Federal Government 
an indispensable slice of its income. Illi- 
nois’ Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, 
a McKinley Republican, has dropped a 
tax-limitation bill into the Senate hopper, 
but the proposal is sleeping soundly, and 
only a loud popular demand—wildly im- 
probable—would awaken it. 


Sop the Rich 


As certain as taxes is the assumption 
that nobody likes to pay them. Criss- 
crossing the U.S. at tax-filing time. Gal- 
lup pollsters asked sweating form-fillers 
whether they felt they were overtaxed, 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Doctrine's First Fruits 

The Ethiopian capital of Addis Ababa 
is an unlikely place to find a man who 
retired to a South Carolina farm this year 
to spend the rest of his life “fishing and 
hunting, and lying in the sun, and watch- 
ing my cows eat grass.” But to Addis Aba- 
ba last week journeyed James Prioleau 
(“Dick”) Richards of Heath Springs, S.C. 
A longtime (1933-56) Congressman, Dem- 
ocrat Richards, 62, had dutifully post- 
poned his fishing and cow watching to un- 
dertake, at President Eisenhower's request, 
a mission as vital to the success of U.S. 
foreign policy as any since the Korean war. 

Richards’ task was to explain the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine to Middle East govern- 
ments, win their approval of its firm stand 
against Communist expansion into the 
area, and decide on specific military and 
economic-aid projects adding up to a pos- 
sible $200 million. His qualifications: pres- 
tige on Capitol Hill, five years of experi- 
ence as chairman of the House Foreign 


Affairs Committee, straight-backed bear- 
ing, robust energy, fine Southern manners, 
and a longstanding reputation for cool, 
shrewd good sense. 

Cordiality in Kabul. Setting out in mid- 
March with six Washington-appointed 
aides and two secretaries, Richards started 
off with pro-Western countries: Lebanon, 
Libya, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan. With ap- 
parent success he earnestly tried to clear 
away any suspicions that the Eisenhower 
Doctrine harbored hidden motives or in- 
volved any infringement of sovereignty. 
From Pakistan Richards flew to Afghani- 
stan, which had declared itself neutral in 
the cold war and welcomed aid and tech- 
nicians from neighboring Russia. At the 
end of three days in the chilly capital 
city of Kabul, Richards and Prime Min- 
ister Sardar Mohammed Daoud Khan 
issued a cordial joint communiqué that, to 
the State Department’s pleased surprise, 
included Afghan approval of the U.S.’s 
Middle East objectives: economic growth 
and national independence. 

In friendly Iraq Richards signed a $12.5 
million program of regional highway, rail- 
road and telecommunication projects link- 
ing and strengthening the Baghdad Pact's 
four Middle East members; Iraq, Iran, 
Pakistan and Turkey. In Saudi Arabia he 
got along with King Saud; their joint 
communiqué at visit’s end affirmed op- 
position to “Communist activities” more 
forthrightly than Washington had expect- 
ed, considering Saud’s formal adherence 
to Egyptian Dictator Gamat Abdel Nas- 
ser’s policy of “positive neutrality.” Last 
week Dick Richards convinced Emperor 
Haile Selassie that the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine did not mean interference in Ethio- 
pian affairs—and impressed the Emperor's 
countrymen, who soon dubbed Richards 
“the spry one.” 

Dents in the Mountains. At week's 
end, as Richards moved on to the Sudan, 
it was still undecided whether he would 
go to troubled Jordan, troublemaking 
Egypt or fanatic-ridden Syria. A policy 
had been laid down in advance that he 
would visit only countries that invited 
him, and the rulers of Egypt and Syria 
were still wavering between two unpleas- 
ant alternatives: to swallow pride and 
invite Richards, or pass up the big chance 
to get a badly needed slice of that $200 
million. 

Richards had already had an impact on 
Egypt and Jordan without setting foot in 
either country. By winning good will and 
understanding in other Middle East coun- 
tries, he had weakened Nasser’s claim to 
Arab-world leadership and strengthened 
Jordan's Westward-leaning King Hussein 
(see ForEIGN News). 

Travel-weary and tro Ibs. lighter by 
the time he left Addis Ababa, Dick Rich- 
ards might have wished that he had stayed 
home in South Carolina, watching his 
cows eat grass. But President Eisenhower 
had good reason to be pleased with the 
Richards mission. As Richards himself 
put it to a U.S. newsman in Baghdad: 
“I don’t claim that we have moved moun- 
tains, but we have made appreciable dents 
in them.” 
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MIDDLE EAST 
Shifting Alignments 


In the struggle for power in the Middle 
East, alignments were shifting. 

Pivot of the shift was Jordan, which in 
nine years has been transformed from a 
quiet Bedouin kingdom to a turbulent 
and strife-torn nation dominated by Pal- 
estine Arabs. The crisis in Jordan’ was 
misleadingly billed by Arabs and Israelis 
alike as strictly an “internal” Jordanian 
affair. It was anything but that. Jordan is 
an artificial country carved out of the 
desert, and cannot live without support 
from somebody. Ever since the British 
abdicated, King Hussein’s chaotic and 
impoverished kingdom has been open to 
every neighbor's intervention. During last 
fall's Sinai war. neighboring Arab states 
sent in forces to “protect” Jordan against 
possible Israeli attacks. At Mafrak, 3,000 
Syrians are encamped, dedicated to the 
proposition that Jordan is rightly part of 
Greater Syria. Farther south, 5,500 Saudi 
troops occupy two points near Jericho, 
as well as the Aqaba area long claimed 
by Saudi Arabian kings as their own. 
Iraqi troops are massed along the east- 
ern desert border. And Israel, with the 
most effective army of all, watches anx- 
iously from the west. 

Common Fear. In the Jordan show- 
down, army and Cabinet leftists were 
working for some sort of federation with 
Syria and Nasser’s Egypt. But when the 
King moved against them, Iraq’s King 
Feisal and Saudi Arabia’s King Saud 
forgot their old rivalries to join in back- 
ing Hussein against any Syrian army 
intervention, 

What unites the three kings is a com- 
mon fear of the Communist influence that 
Nasser and the Syrian army extremists 
have brought into the Middle East by 
their arms deals. Within the past month 
both Saud and Feisal have heard ex- 
Congressman James Richards. President 
Eisenhower's special representative in the 
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Husse1n & Bepoutn Troops 
"If you do not want me, | will go!" 


Middle East (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS), ex- 
plain the new U.S. policy for opposing 
Middle East Communism, and have 
signed agreements under the U.S.’s emer- 
gency $200 million aid program, Hussein, 
who last week began a purge of Commu- 
nist and pro-Egyptian elements from Jor- 
dan’s army, schools and government of- 
fices, is convinced that only U.S. aid can 
save Jordan from the Nasser orbit and 
ultimate extinction. Last week his new 
Cabinet was debating whether to risk stir- 
ring up Jordan’s street crowds by inviting 
Ambassador Richards to Amman. 

Common Complaint. But if the three 
kings seemed to have cut loose from Nas- 
ser on East-West issues, they appeared 
bent on making it up to their brother 
Arab by re-emphasizing their solidarity 
against Israel. After the U.S. flag tanker 
Kern Hills, on Israeli charter, sailed 
through the Gulf of Aqaba to unload 
Iranian oil at the Israeli port of Elath, 
the Saudis informed U.N. Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold that they 
considered the gulf a closed Arab sea, 
and that if Israeli ships tried to pass 
they would “oppose” them. In rapid suc- 
cession Iran, Iraq, Syria, and even the 
West's staunch friend Lebanon, registered 
their solidarity with Nasser over the 
gulf passageway, 

If the tacit alliance of the three Arab 
kings gave no immediate hope for Israeli- 
Arab settlement in the area, it at least 
helped isolate Nasser and his Communist- 
ridden Syrian ally, and the U.S. was 
clearly ready to give what help it could. 
At his press conference last week, Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower indicated that 
if any of its neighbors moved against 
Jordan, the U.S. would come to its aid, 
not with force but with the powerful 
sanctions the U.S. applied against the 
invaders of Egypt. 


JORDAN 
The Road to Zerka 


Out of Jordan, with censorship lifted, 
came the story of how 21-year-old King 
Hussein snatched control of his desert 
kingdom from under the noses of the 
Red-lined leaders of the Palestinian Arabs, 
who outnumber his Bedouins two to one. 
It was a wild story that combined the 
dash of a Latin American army coup with 
the wile of an Arabian Nights adventure. 

The moment of decision came on a Sat- 
urday night at Zerka, a town and army 
camp northeast of Amman. From the 
outside, the outbreak of fighting among 
Jordan’s troops seemed a_ nationalist- 
inspired mutiny. In actual fact, the young 
King had carefully planned it. For months 
Hussein had been aware of the dangers of 
being swept away by Arab nationalist 
extremists, and made his preparations. 
He journeyed down to Medina to see 
Saudi Arabia’s King Saud, just before 
Saud left for his trip to the U.S. Saud, 
whose fear of Communist penetration of 
the Middle East far outweighs his old feud 
with Hussein’s Hashemite clan, promised 
full though secret backing. 

Armed with Saud money, Hussein hur- 
ried back to Jordan, began lining up 
Bedouin sheiks to sway the Bedouin 
troops, who comprise nearly half the Jor- 
danian army. He gave them gifts, obtained 
jobs for sheiks’ sons. To offset the pro- 
Communists’ control of the street mobs, 
he approached leaders of the fanatically 
anti-Western (and anti-Communist) Mos- 
lem Brotherhood, and his agents supplied 
black market weapons bought with Saudi 
money. Often the young King drove out 
for secret, late-night meetings with chosen 
leaders on lonely roads outside Amman. 
Hussein picked Zerka for his showdown 
because a crack Bedouin regiment was 
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stationed there and the Moslem Brother- 
hood was strong in the town. 

Sheiks & Brothers. The crisis came 
when Army Chief Abu Nuwar, the play- 
boy general and his onetime boon com- 
panion, told Hussein that if he did not 
appoint Abdel Halim Nimr as Premier, 
the army would force him to. Hussein 
acted. On signal, his men spread word in 
Zerka that Communists headed by Abu 
Nuwar were about to seize the royal pal- 
ace and overthrow the King. The Moslem 
Brotherhood took charge of the streets; 
the Bedouin garrison began attacking offi- 
cers and an infantry unit known to sup- 
port Abu Nuwar. They fought first with 
stones and rifle butts, later with bullets. 
Twelve men were killed or wounded in 
the melee. Then, as the desert warriors 
and the mob merged and started a wild 
surge down the road to Amman, a loyal 
officer telephoned Hussein at the palace. 

The King ordered General Abu Nuwar 
to come along, jumped into a limousine 
and raced toward Zerka with an escort 
of five jeeploads of Bedouin Tommy- 
gunners. On the road the convoy met the 
rampaging Bedouins, who went wild with 
cheers, firing in the air and screaming: 
“Down with Abu Nuwar! Down with the 
Communists!” One wild-eyed Bedouin of- 
ficer charged toward Abu Nuwar with 
rifle ready. Hussein ordered him to halt, 
thus saved the cowering Abu Nuwar’s life. 

Directing the trembling Abu Nuwar to 
return and wait for him at the palace, 
the young King leaped atop an armored 
car and shouted: “If you do not want me 
as your King, I will go!” With a tre- 
mendous shout, the Bedouins ripped off 
their headdresses and threw them on the 
ground—a spontaneous Arab gesture of 
loyalty and acclaim. 

Ordering the Bedouin armor to take 
over the official duty of guarding the 
capital, the King sped back to his palace. 
Confronting Abu Nuwar and ex-Premier 
Suleiman Nabulsi, he demanded: “Is this 
what you want? Does this make you 
happy—to see our country in turmoil like 
this?” From the palace windows the quak- 
ing leaders could see the Bedouins swing- 
ing their armored cars into positions out- 
side. The desert warriors had blackened 
their faces with charcoal—Bedouin war 
paint that meant they were ready to kill. 
Inside ex-Premier Nabulsi sat pale and 
sweating, fingering his prayer beads. On 
“advice” from the King to take a two- 
week vacation, Abu Nuwar gathered up 
his family and took off to Syrian exile. 

For the next two days some 300 army 
officers, desert sheiks and city notables 
flocked to the palace to pay homage to 
their King. As each bowed and swore 
fealty, Hussein murmured: “Allah be 
praised.” By telegram, King Saud turned 
over to his command the 5,500 Saudi 
Arabian troops stationed in Jordan; by 
telephone, Hussein’s Hashemite cousin, 
Iraq's 21-year-old King Feisal, offered im- 
mediate all-out military aid. Abu Nuwar’s 
pro-Soviet friends in the Syrian army 
prudently held off. 

But Hussein could not forget that the 
volatile Palestinian Arab townsmen who 
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backed Premier Nabulsi’s leftist coalition 
far outnumber the loyal tribesmen. To 
head off urban eruptions, he warned 
Nabulsi and other party leaders that they 
would be tried for manslaughter if troops 
had to fire on their followers. He also 
broadcast reassuring statements that Jor- 
dan would continue to pursue the ideal 
of Arab unity, reject “imperialism” and 
foreign alliances, and follow “positive 
neutrality” as the basis of its policy. 
Whatever his personal inclinations, it was 
unlikely that Hussein would dare invite 
the U.S.’s Ambassador James Richards 
to discuss U.S. aid until he was assured 
of firmer control. In due course he named 
a compromise Cabinet headed by Jordan’s 
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Crisis on Saturday. 


first refugee Premier, Dr. Hussein Fahkri 
Khalidi, 62. 

A doctor who once served in the Otto- 
man Turkish army, Khalidi is an anti- 
Communist conservative pledged to no 
political party. Member of an aristocratic 
Palestinian family, Khalidi was a pre- 
World War I mayor of Jerusalem, 
secretary-general of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee (“We must make their lives hell,” 
he said of the Jews), and three times 
Foreign Minister of Jordan. 

Few observers predicted a long life 
for Khalidi’s government, in which ex- 
Premier Nabulsi was kept on as Foreign 
Minister. At week’s end King Hussein’s 
new chief of staff, Major General Ali 
Hayari, went to Syria and from there 
telephoned his resignation. Hayari charged 
the royal palace with having “prepared a 
plot in cooperation with foreign, non- 
Arab military attachés in Amman” to 
“force Jordan out of the Arab liberation 
policy of Syria and Egypt.” Deep in the 
deadly game of survival, the King formed 
a five-man army council made up of 
Bedouin officers who had stood by him 
unwaveringly in the showdown. Jordan 
still teetered on the brink of oblivion. 


SUEZ 
Back Under Protest 


To anybody but a professional negoti- 
ator, the progress made in the U.S.’s nego- 
tiations with Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser 
was imperceptible. But U.S. Ambassador 
Raymond Hare reportedly detected hope 
in the long talks he has been conducting 
in Cairo with Egypt's Foreign Minister 
Mahmoud Fawzi, and the Egyptian atti- 
tude is described as polite and reasonable. 
As a result, the U.S. decided against tak- 
ing the problem to the U.N. Security 
Council, where there is also a strong like- 
lihood that Soviet Russia would veto any 
formula that might conceivably suit both 
Egypt and Western user nations. 

But already the pent-up tide of trade 
had rushed past the diplomats. Last week 
the unofficial boycott which several West- 
ern governments had managed to main- 
tain against the reopened canal crumbled 
under shipowners’ pressure. The first Brit- 
ish ship since last October’s invasion— 
the freighter West Breeze with a cargo of 
peanuts from Hong Kéng—went through 
the canal and paid its dues in Swiss francs 
(Nasser has not yet consented to accept 
either French or British currencies), The 
ship was chartered by a Hong Kong firm 
doing business with Red China; nonethe- 
less the flag that fluttered from the stern 
was the “Red Duster” of the British 
Merchant Navy. 

This week the first U.S. ship, the 9,277- 
ton cargo liner President Jackson, is due 
to pass through, and two U.S. oil com- 
panies notified the State Department that 
their tankers would soon follow. In line 
with U.S. policy as clarified by President 
Eisenhower last week—shippers shon'!d 
“be prudent” in using the canal, but “I 
don’t believe we have told them they 
shouldn't use it’—the Jackson will pay 
its dues “under protest.” 

AMERICA AND BRITAIN PAY TOLLS TO 
EGyPT, headlined Nasser’s newspaper Al 
Gumhuria, and gloated: “States which 
contested Egypt’s rights in the canal and 
beat around the bush and hatched plots 
against Egyptians have at last found 
themselves forced to recognize Egypt's 
rights in supervising its own canal.” 
Though the U.S. continued to haggle for 
some kind of multilateral agreement, ev- 
ery ship that paid its tolls and sailed 
through the canal widened the breach in 
the dike of effective Western resistance. 


THE ATOMIC AGE 
Regrets & Realities 


When Britain’s House of Commons 
sat down to the business of the week. 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan was all 
set to defend his drastic new atomic-age 
defense policy (Time, April 15). But the 
Laborites seemed scarcely interested. In- 
stead, with the nagging insistence charac- 
teristic of the troubled British conscience, 
the Laborites waged an inconclusive and 
none too logical debate among them- 
selves on whether or not the government 
should go through with the scheduled test 
of Britain's first hydrogen bomb. 
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Opposition Leader Hugh Gaitskell of- 
fered a motion to “postpone” the British 
test while Britain tried to get interna- 
tional agreement to halt all H-bomb tests. 
Leftist Richard Crossman, one of Labor’s 
most brilliant and least predictable fig- 
ures, urged renunciation not only of the 


H-bomb but of all nuclear weapons. 
George Brown, Labor's current defense 
spokesman, had endorsed the test only a 
fortnight before. “We must be able to 
show any aggressor that we have the 
bomb. The only way to do this is to show 
that you have successfully tried it out, and 
it has worked,” he said then. Now, he no 
longer seemed certain where he stood. 
“We do not know what we do,” Brown 
told the House in a voice charged with 
emotion. “We do not know that we may 
not be using the devil’s means to interfere 
with the Creator's purpose.” 

Vain Appeal. Labor’s doubts and fears 
were shared last week by troubled men 
all the way from Hamburg to Hiroshima. 
Unlike George Brown, the Japanese, who 
live relatively close (4,700 miles) to Brit- 
ain’s Christmas Island testing area were 
entirely confident that they knew what 
the British were doing. Declaring that the 
test would pollute Japan's Pacific fishing 
grounds, the Japan Council Against Atom 
and Hydrogen Bombs noisily formulated 
plans to send a “peace fleet” into the 
750,000 square miles of ocean which Brit- 
ain has declared off limits to shipping be- 
tween March 1 and Aug. 1. Driven by 
mounting public hysteria, the Japanese 
government five times formally requested 
the British to call off the test. 

Mere Coincidence. Inevitably, the 
U.S.S.R. moved to capitalize on this un- 
easiness among the world’s free nations. 
In London, Valerian Zorin, Russian dele- 
gate to the U.N. Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament renewed the Soviet “offer” to 
abandon H-bomb tests if the U.S. and 
Britain would do likewise. As usual, how- 
ever, the men in the Kremlin were work- 
ing both sides of the street. Two days 
before Zorin’s statement, the Russians 
exploded a nuclear weapon of their own. 
It was the fifth (and one of biggest) Rus- 
sian nuclear explosion in two weeks—ex- 
plosions which, by curious coincidence, 
came hard on the heels of Soviet threats 
of hydrogen retaliation against European 
nations which agreed to the establishment 
of atomic NATO installations within their 
borders (Time, April 8). 

The Soviet tests (which one Japa- 
nese scientist declares to be more than 
twice as “dirty” as U.S. H-bomb explo- 
sions) temporarily focused Japanese wrath 
on Russia rather than Britain. The fall- 
out, increased by a week-long drizzle of 
rain, was the heaviest ever recorded in 
Japan, and the government broadcast a 
warning: “Cover all open wells; do not 
drink rain water.” 

Neither Russian saber-rattling nor nerv- 
ous visions of the onrush of Armageddon 
impressed the Western leaders who must 
deal with the stern realities of power. 
From Oslo Premier Einar Gerhardsen, un- 
moved by Soviet threats against his na- 
tion, fired off a note informing the Rus- 
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sians that Norway’s defense was her own 
business. In Britain Macmillan assured 
the Labor Opposition that the Christmas 
Island test would be held. ‘“Those who 
carry responsibility and perhaps even 
those who aspire to responsibility must 
make decisions,”’ he said. “‘We must rely 
on the power of the nuclear deterrent, 
or we must throw up the sponge.” 


GREECE 
The Return of the Archbishop 


The Greek press hailed him as “the 
Olympic champion of glory,” “the most 
brilliant symbol of the Greek race’s eternal 
adamantine virtue,” “the beating heart of 





50,000 people had packed themselves into 
the square before the hotel. Speaking to 
the crowd from the hotel balcony, Makari- 
os promptly made it clear that his months 
of exile in the Seychelles Islands had made 
him no readier to accept Britain’s offer 
of limited self-government for Cyprus, no 
less insistent on enosis, i.e., union of 
Cyprus and Greece. He defiantly eulogized 
Cyprus’ EOKA fighters for their ‘sacred 
sacrifice on the altar of freedom,” pro- 
claimed “our irrevocable decision to throw 
off the yoke of slavery.” Cried he; “The 
arguments of the British government for 
holding on to the island cannot be put 
above self-determination. Neither can 
Middle East oil or the so-called defense 
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ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS IN ATHENS 
Women shrieked and politicians wondered. 


Hellenism.” Tall, swart-bearded Archbishop 
Makarios himself likened his return to 
Athens in Easter week after a 13-month 
exile to “Christ’s return to Jerusalem.” 
A surging throng, which included the 
Greek Foreign Minister, senior military 
officers, and politicians of every hue, was 
on hand at Athens airport. As his plane 
touched down and Makarios emerged, 
smiling glassily (he had been airsick on 
the flight from Kenya), the crowd roared. 
Women shrieked and wailed, struggled to 
kiss his hands and black robe. 

In a white Cadillac convertible Makari- 
os slowly made his way into the heart of 
Athens. People hung out of windows and 
balconies, perched on rooftops and jammed 
the sidewalks. Some threw flowers and 
shouted with joy; others wept. Every- 
where there were scrawled signs: “nosis,” 
“Down with the British,’ “Long Live 
EOKA.” 

Whether in conscious or unconscious 
irony, Makarios had chosen to put up at 
Athens’ fanciest hotel, now because of 
anti-British sentiment officially called the 
“Petit Palais,” but still known to all 
Athenians by its original name—“Grande 
Bretagne.” By the time he got there, some 


of the free world from the soil of 
Cyprus .. . We do not want trusteeship 
nor to be ruled by others; we want self- 
determination, and we will fight for it.” 
Registered Terrorist. If Makarios was 
prepared to be intractable, so were the 
Turks. “Responsibility for all Makarios’ 
words and actions rests fully upon the 
shoulders of the Greek government,” de- 
clared Turkish Premier Adnan Menderes 
last week. “Greece may crown him, she 
may worship him. But to us Makarios is 
a’notorious terrorist and will remain so.”* 
Representatives on the Run. For the 
British government, which had hoped that 
the release of Makarios—even though he 
is still exiled from Cyprus—would per- 
suade the Greek Cypriots to moderate 
their demands, all this was vastly disap- 
pointing. Speaking for the Macmillan gov- 
ernment in the House of Lords, the Earl 
of Perth explained that the British govern- 


* Also under fire from Turkey was New York's 
Governor Averell Harriman, who lost no time 
in inviting Makarios to visit New York—an act 
which the University of Istanbul Students Union 
termed “disgusting.” The population of New 
York State includes an estimated 297,000 people 
of Greek ancestry v. 36,000 of Turkish ancestry. 
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Sovfoto 


Soviet Leapers GREETING ALBANIAN VIsITORS* 
Slaps, swipes, pepper, toast and an elderly bride. 


ment intended to invite “representatives 
of all communities, including the Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots,” to London to dis- 
cuss “the internal problems” of Cyprus. 
Somewhat unhappily his lordship added: 
“If certain potential representatives go on 
making the sort of statements they have 
been making, it seems to me that the 
meetings will have to take place in at 
least two rooms, with the representatives 
of Her Majesty’s government running be- 
tween one lot and the other.” 

In Athens crowds gathered all week 
long outside Makarios’ hotel to stare and 
cheer. Old men on donkeyback, women 
on foot came from distant villages to 
offer him flowers and prayers. Makarios 
lunched with Greece's King Paul. Premier 
Constantine Karamanlis, who had not met 
him at the airport in deference to Turkey's 
protests, called on him in his suite. Among 
other visitors: his sister and the sister of 
EOKA Leader Dighenis. who live together 
in Athens. Watching the scenes of adu- 
lation, observers conceded that Archbish- 
op Makarios right now could overturn 
the Karamanlis government itself, if it 
crossed him. Lean, tanned and steely sure 
of himself, the archbishop showed no 
signs of such a wish, but last week all 
Greek politicians were uneasily trying to 
guess just what Makarios’ plans were. 
Sighed one: “No one knows but the Al- 
mighty, and there’s no one between the 
Almighty and Makarios.” 


WEST GERMANY 
The Pentomic Army 


Defense Minister Franz Josef Strauss 
has never been quite frank about his plans 
for West Germany's defense contribu- 
tion to NATO. His predecessor, Theodor 
Blank, promised to field twelve German 
divisions and 500,000 men by 1960, and 
commit all of them to NATO. But when 
Strauss took office last year, he began 
revising Blank’s program and _ scaling 
down manpower targets. Last week, in 
an interview with the military analyst 
of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 
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Strauss revealed that West Germany plans 
to provide NATO with an army of only 
195,000 to 200,000 by the end of 1961. 
Taking his cue from U.S. experiments, 
Strauss wants the new German army 
to be small, highly trained “pentomic” 
groups, geared to operate independently 
in the event of atomic war. Concurrently, 
Defense Minister Strauss plans to form a 
highly organized and well-armed “militia” 
army which will eventually be bigger than 
West Germany’s NATO force but com- 
mitted to “home defense” only. 
Typically, Strauss’s Defense Ministry 
two days later insisted that West Ger- 
many “would honor its commitments to 
NATO.” But West Germany's partners 
had been given a clear indication of what 
Strauss would be proposing at the NATO 
council meeting next month in Bonn. 


RUSSIA 
The Tiddly Bear 


First Party Secretary Nikita Khru- 
shchev was 63 last week, and like a. red- 
eyed Russian bear he barged through Mos- 
cow reception rooms with hugs and hand- 
clasps, slaps and swipes for his startled 
guests. At a party for Albania’s visiting 
Communist Boss Enver Hoxha, he spotted 
tall, handsome Yugoslav Ambassador Velj- 
ko Micunovic. ‘‘There’s no need to be 
hiding in the back of the hall,” cried 
Khrushchev. “Come up here. Let’s have 
a toast.” Khrushchev bubbled on: “The 
Hungarian situation was pretty hot, as 
hot as Hungarian pepper. and added to 
this pepper was Egypt. But things are 
settling down. We fought the Germans 
and the Japanese, and yet we want better 
relations with them. We never fought the 
Yugoslavs and never will.” 

As Ambassador Micunovic’s smile broad- 
ened, Nikita gave his arm a playful twist. 
“We must achieve unity, and I am confi- 
dent we will. I am certain some of the 
Yugoslav leaders and the people of Yugo- 
slavia wish it.” (Marshal Tito, bridling at 
Nikita’s implication that there was a di- 
vision among Yugoslav leaders, asked 


“Whom shall we believe now? Today the 
one says one thing and tomorrow the 
other makes a 180-degree turn.” ) 

Amiable Person. Lurching over to Nor- 
way’s Ambassador Braadland (who had 
just delivered Norway's polite but stiff 
reply to a Soviet threat of massive atomic 
retaliation), Khrushchev chortled: “Look 
what an amiable person he is. He repre- 
sents a neighboring country and a mem- 
ber of NATO. Well, willy-nilly we have 
to reckon with this.” 

Another foreigner caught his eye. “And 
here too is M. Dejean, the French Ambas- 
sador. He represents a country the ruling 
circles of which, jointly with the govern- 
ments of Britain and Israel, organized the 
aggression against Egypt. They tried to 
subjugate Egypt by force of arms. but 
nothing came of it, and they had to clear 
out. We were upset when the war against 
Egypt was unleashed, but we rejoiced 
when the hostilities were ended.” 

Two nights later at the Syrian embassy 
Khrushchey put his arm around U.S. Am- 
bassador Charles E. Bohlen (who left the 
Soviet Union the following day on his way 
to take over the U.S. Embassy at Manila), 
declared expansively: “We do not under- 
stand why they are taking you away from 
us and sending you so far away. We 
understand you, and you understand us. 
We hate to see you go.” 

Rapped Knuckles. On other occasions 
the friendly bear was in a rib-crushing 
mood. At a reception for Poland’s Premier 
Jozef Cyrankiewicz, the expansive Nikita, 
tiddly again, joked about the number of 
times “our troops have been in Poland and 
your troops have been in Moscow.” Twit- 
ting the sweating Polish Premier over the 
negotiations now going on between the 
U.S. and Poland for economic aid, he said 
with a grin: “Comrade Cyrankiewicz, 
you are now being wooed like a bride, but 
it is not because you are young.” Then 
the bear lifted his heavy paw in a warning. 








From left: Shepilov, Khrushchev, Mikoyan, 
Molotov, Malenkov, Bulganin, Albania’s Premier 
Mehmet Shehu and Communist Boss Hoxha 
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Said he: “We want to warn the capitalist 
countries: do not joke with us. Do not 
try to test us like you did in Hungary 
with the Putsch. You think of doing it, 
not only in Hungary, but also maybe in 
East Germany. Be careful. We are not 
saints, and if necessary we will rap your 
knuckles.” 

How heavily the Soviet Union might 
rap was indicated by Soviet Defense Min- 
ister Marshal Georgy Zhukov, who told 
reporters present at the gathering that 
Russia would arm her Communist allies 
with nuclear weapons and guided missiles 
to match the weapons provided by Ameri- 
ca for its NATO allies. 

The weapons might be placed in satellite 
territories. But after the lesson of Hun- 
gary, it was likely that the weapons would 
be in Russian—not satellite—hands. 


HUNGARY 


The Cardinal's Dilemma 


Ever since his short-lived freedom from 
Communist jailers during last autumn’s 
Hungarian revolution, Josef Cardinal 
Mindszenty has been living in the U.S. 
Legation in Budapest. Mindszenty, forced 
by Russian intervention to seek refuge, 
lives in a two-room apartment, gets his 
meals from the legation kitchen, works on 
his memoirs and takes infrequent strolls in 
a gloomy little patio in the legation com- 
pound. Though the legation keeps him 
supplied with newspapers (including the 
Paris Herald Tribune), the protocol of 
diplomatic refuge forbids him to receive 
or send letters or to use the telephone. 

Last week the Italian Communist Party 
organ Unita printed a dispatch from its 
Budapest correspondent suggesting that if 
the U.S. would request it, Hungary’s pup- 
pet Premier Janos Kadar would be happy 
to grant Mindszenty a safe-conduct allow- 
ing him to leave both the legation and 
Hungary. To these officially inspired Com- 
munist overtures, there was a noticeable 
absence of response by both the Vatican 
and his U.S. hosts. 

U.S. officials say privately that Kadar 
wants Mindszenty to leave so that he can 
be depicted to his people as a runaway. 
Kadar is also thought to believe that, 
with Mindszenty out of the way, the U.S. 
might be more inclined to send back a 
minister to replace Edward T. Wailes, 
who left Hungary two months ago on 
State Department orders without ever 
having presented his credentials. 

Officially, the U.S., which does not rec- 
ognize the right of diplomatic missions to 
offer international sanctuary in the man- 
ner practiced so widely in Latin America,* 


* U.S. Foreign Service Regulations state: “As 
a rule, a diplomatic representative or consular 
officer shall not extend asylum to persons out- 
side of his official or personal household. Refuge 
may be afforded to uninvited fugitives whose 
lives are in imminent danger from mob violence 
but only for the period during which active 
danger continues, 

“Refuge must be refused to persons fleeing 
from the pursuit of the legitimate agents of 
the local government. In case such persons have 
been admitted to the diplomatic or consular 
premises, they must be cither surrendered or 
dismissed from the mission or consular office,” 
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has been fearful that the Communists 
might try to seize the cardinal by force. 
Last week’s feeler was welcomed in Wash- 
ington as tacit recognition by the Kadar 
government that U.S. protection has been 
effectively extended to the cardinal. Un- 
less he gets official instructions from the 
Vatican to ask for a safe-conduct—which 
seems unlikely—Cardinal Mindszenty will 
probably stay on in his present haven 
indefinitely. 

In New York last week, Anna Kethly, 
a Minister of State in the eight-day gov- 
ernment of Premier Imre Nagy, reported 
that Nagy, now in a Rumanian prison, 
will probably be brought back to Budapest 
shortly for trial. Two other ministers in 
Nagy’s Cabinet have already been brought 
back and lodged in Fo Utca Prison, Miss 
Kethly said, and their trial presumably 
will provide the backdrop for Nagy’s. 
Said Anna Kethly: “The Prime Minister 
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Michael Rougier—Lire 
CARDINAL MINDSZENTY 


Suggestion refused. 


is under great pressure to confess. A spe- 
cial investigation group was set up by the 
MVD and the AVH for this reason. Not 
only secret policemen are members of this 
special group; it includes psychiatrists, 
heart and nerve specialists. They believe 
that under the pressures of their daily 
tortures the Premier will confess. I am 
absolutely sure he will confess.” 


RED CHINA 
Love & Marriage 


A woman married is like a pony bought 
—to be ridden or whipped at the master’s 
pleasure. 


For generations this maxim said much 
of what there was to say about marriage 
in the male-dominated world of China. 
But in line with the universal Communist 
policy of liberating the underdog the bet- 
ter to enslave him (or her) later, the first 
reform enacted into law by China's Com- 





munist masters was directed at marriage. 

A year after the Reds took over China, 
the New Marriage Law was promulgated: 
the old “arbitrary and compulsory feudal 
System of marriage, based on the superi- 
ority of men over women, shall be abol- 
ished.” Marriages in the future were to be 
arranged only “by the parties concerned 
. . . of their own free will,” said the new 
law. It also promised economic freedom 
and equality for all women, divorces “is- 
sued without delay” at the request of 
either party (except the husbands of 
pregnant women), an end to discrimina- 
tion against bastardy, and the protection 
of illegitimate children. Just to make 
everything absolutely clear, the law stated 
specifically in Article XIII: “It is strictly 
forbidden to drown newborn babies.” 

Women Being Murdered. The first ef- 
fect of the marriage law, just as the Com- 
munists hoped, was to release a huge por- 
tion of the population from the feudal 
bondage of fathers and husbands to serve 
the new state in work cadres. The women, 
among other privileges, got the equality 
of the hoe and the lathe. By 1953 more 
than 1,000,000 women held jobs in Red 
China’s industry. Mao Tse-tung’s air force 
today has a squadron of jet fighters 
manned entirely by women. But the Red 
marriage law could not change the way of 
a man with a maid overnight, Even among 
Communists, particularly in the back- 
country cadres, the notion of equality be- 
tween men and women was hard to digest. 
Some local party leaders, in an effort to 
preserve male superiority, took over the 
functions of parents and arranged mar- 
riages accordingly. 

Caught in a vortex of conflicting orders 
from party leaders, husbands and fathers, 
confused girls committed suicide by the 
thousands. In the central-south area alone 
during the first year of the marriage law, 
10,000 women either killed themselves or 
were killed by angry males. “The present 
situation of women being murdered and 
youth committing suicide is extremely se- 
rious,"’ noted a government report. 

Wives Caught Young. Where the new 
freedom was accepted, it ran riot. The 
urban women of China began streaming 
in droves to the divorce courts, whose 
business soon amounted to one-third of 
all civil litigation in some parts of the 
country. The simplicity of severing mar- 
riage ties led inevitably to a further dis- 
regard of their importance, and illicit love 
affairs bloomed on every side. Naturally 
enough, this interfered considerably with 
the work of the state, what with intra- 
factory jealousies and unexpected preg- 
nancies. Country girls, seeking a better 
mate than the local lout behind the plow, 
began flocking to the cities. Party workers 
in the backwoods were instructed to “ex- 
plain to young women that it is incorrect 
to seek mates only among urban youth.” 
In the China Youth magazine, a school- 
teacher wrote an article entitled “Do Not 
Make Love to Middle School Students Who 
Are Still Young,” directed at soldiers who 
were raiding schoolrooms, 

Too Many Babies. By last week, with 
the situation thoroughly out of hand, offi- 
cial party publications were full of pleas 
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for a return to conjugal continence. 
“Shameless licentiousness.” cried one 
writer, “is the capitalist way. We young 
people must uphold the principles of 
Communist morality.” But it was not 
morality that was worrying the minds of 
the practical men—and women—at the 
head of Peking’s government as they 
watched the effect of their new marriage 
law on millions of young people suddenly 
freed from the taboos of their ancestors. 
It was the simple fact that the situation 
was resulting in too many babies. 

With food already scarce, Red China’s 
population of 630 million is increasing 
by an alarming 15 million every year. 
This not only means extra mouths to 
feed, it means taking time off to feed 
them. In one Shanghai textile mill alone, 
7,0co men and women workers produced 
exactly 7,000 children during the seven 
years of the law. In another factory, 17% 
of the women got pregnant twice within 
one year, 

Recently, government statisticians es- 
timated that without strict birth control 
China’s population will reach 855 million 
in 15 years’ time, pointed out that even 
with all the country’s remaining virgin 
land broken up and cultivated, there 
would still not be enough food for all 
mouths. “Without planned childbirth,” 
said China’s brisk, close-cropped (female) 
Minister of Health Li Teh-chuan, “China 
will never be truly free.” 

Many teen-age couples, afraid that the 
government is about to raise the age of 
consent to the mid-twenties (it is now 20 
for men, 18 for women), are rushing into 
what the Peking People’s Daily last week 
lambasted as “commando marriages.” 
Another factor worrying Peking’s Commu- 
nist moralists is the rising divorce rate. 
The Workers’ Daily recently had sharp 
words for a man who sought divorce on 
the ground that his wife was “too revolt- 
ing to look at.” “In fact,” said the Work- 
ers’ Daily, “this man has already been 
married for 20 years, has six children, 
and besides his wife is a People’s Deputy.” 


INDIA 


The Favorite 

Six months ago sharp-tongued, devious 
V. K. Krishna Menon was probably the 
most widely disliked man in India. Even 
his colleagues considered him insufferably 
arrogant, and too clever by far. When 
Jawaharlal Nehru decided to make him a 
Minister without Portfolio, some of In- 
dia’s top politicians fought. a bitter rear- 
guard action against the appointment. 
When Menon voted against a U.N. resolu- 
tion calling for withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Hungary India rang with 
demands for his expulsion from public life. 
But last week, when Krishna Menon was 
sworn in as India’s Minister of Defense— 
a job previously held by Nehru himself— 
not a voice was raised against him. 

Krishna Menon owes his rise to power 
primarily to the friendship of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. who stubbornly rejects all criti- 
cism of his protégé as “mere jealousy,” 
describes him as “the best U.N. diplomat 
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Michoel Rougier—Lire 
MINISTER MENON 
The prince was pleased. 


since Andrei Vishinsky.”” But even Nehru’s 
affection could not have transformed the 
cantankerous Menon into a major force in 
Indian politics had it not been for the 
U.N. debates on Kashmir, during which 
Menon staged the longest filibuster (seven 
hours and 48 minutes) in U.N. history, 
wound up by collapsing dramatically on 
the floor of the Security Council. 

In his unblushing defense of India’s 
annexation of most of Kashmir, 59-year- 
old Krishna Menon severely damaged 
India’s cherished reputation for morality 
in international affairs. But he won an 
asset he had previously. lacked—popular- 
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Cuer MINISTER NAMBOODIRIPAD 


Father was proud. 


ity with his countrymen. The Indian press 
promptly dubbed him “The Hero of Kash- 
mir,” and movies of his dramatic collapse 
played to packed houses all over India. In 
his subsequent campaign for a seat in the 
House of the People—his first try for elec- 
tive office in India—Menon won a hand- 
some majority. By last week Indian poli 
ticians who once publicly scorned Menon 
were holding their tongues. Despite its 
democratic aspirations, Nehru’s govern- 
ment still has some of the characteristics 
of an Oriental court. In such a court, wise 
men do not lightly offend a potential suc- 
cessor to the throne who is beloved both 
by the prince and the people. 


Cobra in the Garden 


Like so many proud fathers, India’ 
Communists were busy clucking and ex- 
claiming over their new prize exhibit— 
the Communist government of the state 
of Kerala (pop. 13.6 million) in south- 
west India. While Prime Minister Nehru’s 
central government watched nervously, 
Chief Minister Sankaran Namboodiripad 
put on quite a show in his first two weeks 
in office. Ventilation systems were ordered 
for the state jails. The pay of village 
headmen was ostentatiously raised from 
$6.75 a month to a maximum of almost 
$11 a month. In a “gesture of mercy,” the 
Communists promised to release 500 “‘po- 
litical” prisoners, many of whom proved 
to be Red strong-arm men; they were 
promptly dispatched on a tour of the 
countryside to decorate platforms along- 
side Red speakers. 

But in broader issues, so many Red 
leaders volunteered statements of policy 
that no man could say what manner of 
state the Communists would run. Chief 
Minister Namboodiripad proclaimed his 
intention of nationalizing all foreign- 
owned plantations (‘‘a deliberate attempt 
to frighten off foreign investors and for- 
eign aid,” wailed New Delhi) and of es- 
tablishing industrial “managing councils” 
composed of workers, union leaders and 
a few lonely bosses. But Kerala’s new 
Minister of Industries blandly began try- 
ing to lure private enterprise into the state 
on the promise of cheap credit facilities 
and no strikes. Another Red leader warned 
that if the central government tried to 
interfere in Kerala—as it surely will if 
the Communists try to nationalize foreign 
enterprise—‘“the seeds of conflict will be 
sown, and it may ultimately lead to 
armed conflict.” 

Best guess was that despite such tough 
talk, Kerala’s Reds would soothe fears at 
first by trying to run a model state. Al- 
ready the Red ministers had voluntarily 
cut their own pay from $155 to $72 a 
month. Soon they were expected to launch 
a well-publicized attack on the corruption 
which, under Congress Party rule, spread 
through the Kerala state government like 
chickweed. Optimists argued that this kind 
of competition would be a healthy in- 
fluence on the Congress Party. “This 
idea.” commented the Hindustan Times, 
“is no less foolish than keeping a cobra in 
the backyard to keep the lazier members 
of the family on their toes.” 
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ARGENTINA 
"Death for Tyrants" 


“A death certificate for tyrants” is the 
phrase that President Pedro Aramburu 
uses to describe the constitutional changes 
—largely limitations on executive power— 
that he favors. Last week General Aram- 
buru signed a decree summoning Argen- 
tines to an election July 28 to pick dele- 
gates for the Constituent Assembly that 
will write the changes. 

As he called the election, Aramburu 
quietly tightened support for the reforms 
among his military backers. His Army 
Minister, Arturo Ossorio Arana, summoned 
key military men and cited constitutional 
history to prove that firmer checks are 
needed on the executive branch. Under 
the present constitution, Ossorio Arana 
pointed out the President can in effect 
legislate by decree during the seven months 
of the year when Congress is adjourned, 
He can also remove elected provincial 
governors and appoint interventors in their 
place—a power often abused in the past. 

In a separate meeting, Aramburu made 
it plain to the brass that once the con- 
stitution is revised, he will stick to his 
plan to hold general elections next Feb- 
ruary and turn over power to whatever 
government is chosen, The twin elections 
that Aramburu plans will be the country’s 
first free and fair votes in eleven years. 

To prop up the slipping Argentine peso 
(now down to 40 to the dollar at the free 
rate), Aramburu last week got a $75 mil- 
lion loan from the International Mone- 
tary Fund. To draw the dollars, Argentina 


must post an equivalent sum in pesos 
(figured at the official rate of 18 to the 
dollar) and within three to five years 


must repurchase the pesos with dollars at 
the same ratio. 


CANADA 


"The Pearson Case" 

“What has been heretofore the Norman 
case,’ said the Toronto Globe and Mail, 
“now becomes the Pearson case.” Last 
week the political hurricane whipped up 
by the suicide of Ambassador Herbert 
Norman in Cairo buffeted Canada’s Ex- 
ternal Affairs Chief Lester Pearson, who 
stood accused of cover-up and contra- 
diction in public statements about Am- 
bassador Norman's security position. 

At issue was the Canadian government's 
responsibility and behavior when the U.S. 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
revealed in 1951, and again last month, 
that Norman had associated with Com- 
munists as a 28-year-old student at Co- 
lumbia University. Why, demanded the 
Montreal Gazette’s Arthur Blakely. “did 
the government wait for six years to deal 
openly and candidly—and even then not 
fully—with the security questions raised 
in Washington in 1951?” As early as Feb- 
ruary 1940, Blakely reported, “an under- 
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Internationa 


PRESIDENT ARAMBURU®™ 
Checking the executive. 


cover agent relayed to the Royal Canadi- 
an Mounted Police the information that 
the new Canadian Foreign Service officer 
[Norman] was a secret member of the 
Communist Party.” 

Secret Report. Goaded to an answer, 
Pearson fired off a telegram to the Ga- 
sette: “It is true that a report by an 
R.C.M.P. secret agent mentions Norman 
as a member of the Canadian Communist 
Party in 1940, and it is no doubt this 
report, which was forwarded by the 
R.C.M.P. in October 1950 to appropriate 
agencies, to which Blakely and [Senate 
Committee Counsel Robert | Morris refer.” 

But later in 1950, said Pearson, the 
R.C.M.P. double-checked this ten-year- 
old security report on Norman, reported 
“that the information given is one of 
either mistaken identity or unfounded 
rumor by an unidentified subsource.”'t 

Pearson's answer only raised a new 
question: Had a disloyalty charge against 
Diplomat Norman—even though it proved 
to be false—stood for ten years without 
getting a thorough check from External 
Affairs? And there was still the unchal- 
lenged statement of Orientalist Karl Witt- 
fogel, an ex-Communist, that he had 
known Norman as a Communist. 

The week's events did buttress what 
* Signing clection decree, At right: Vice Presi- 
dent Isaac Rojas. 


+ The “subsource” 
as Pat Walsh, a onetime courier for the 
munists who is now secretary of the Pan 


promptly identified himself 
Com 





Canadian Anti-Communist League Mistaken 
identity—-rubbish,” scoffed Walsh in an inter 
view with the Toronto Telegram My report 


was the facts of the case. The second report 
[clearing Norman] was the 


Pearson.” 


intervention of 


Newsman Blakely called “the expanding 
record.” Some new points: 

@ While serving as head of Canada’s liai- 
son mission to General MacArthur's head- 
quarters in Tokyo after World War II. 
Norman was called home for questioning 
and a new security check, The principal 
point of suspicion: his association with 
Israel Halperin, a major in the Royal 
Canadian Artillery who was tried on a 
charge of aiding the Sam Carr-Fred Rose 
atom spy ring, and acquitted. 

@ Norman's newly changed private tele- 
phone number was once found in the 
papers of Toronto Lawyer Francis W. 
Park, national director of the National 
Council for Canadian-Soviet Friendship. 


Challenge from the West 


Canadian voters, traditionally suspi- 
cious of offbeat political notions, have 
been content to alternate their govern- 
ment more or less regularly between the 
Conservatives, who took over after Con- 
federation in 1867, and the Liberals, who 
have ruled the country since 1935. With a 
general election set for June 10, the two 
major parties now face a bumptious chal- 
lenge from Western Canada. From their 
stronghold in Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, the Social Credit Party’s high com- 
mand swept into Toronto last week for a 
national convention launching their first 
serious bid for national influence. 

Heading the invasion were the Big 
Three leaders of Social Credit: 

@ Solon Earl Low, 57, of Peace River 
Alta., leader of the party’s 15 M.P.s (all 
from Alberta or British Columbia) in the 
last House of Commons. 

Q Ernest Manning, 48, premier of Alberta 
since 1943. 

g William Andrew Cecil Bennett, 56, pre- 
mier of British Columbia since 1952. 

Depression Panacea. Social Credit took 
its original inspiration from the funny- 
money theories of Britain's Major Clifford 
Hugh Douglas, who argued that the state 
should issue certificates of credit to all 
citizens. thus provide abundant purchas- 
ing power to stimulate and absorb produc- 
tion in a free-enterprise economy. The 
Social Crediters readily sold their pana- 
ceas to the Depression-racked Albertans 
of 1935, moved to power on a promise to 
pay every citizen $25 a month. But Social 
Credit’s early efforts to write the Douglas 
theories into law ran into a formidable 
legal roadblock; repeatedly, the courts 
held that credit and banking were a fed- 
eral responsibility, threw out provincial 
easy-credit legislation. 

With the return of prosperity, Alberta 
Social Crediters built a sound. conven- 
tional administration. In 1947 the discov- 
ery of vast oil deposits provided a new 
bonanza; the government cashed in hand- 
somely from the sale of exploration and 
drilling rights, and from production royal- 
ties. The cash surplus rapidly outgrew the 
province's debt. This year Manning's gov- 
ernment declared a cash dividend of $22 
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payable to every adult citizen who has 
lived five years in the province. 

Convert to Success. In neighboring 
British Columbia, Cecil Bennett, a hard- 
ware merchant and Tory politician, for- 
sook his old party in 1951, joined the new 
Social Credit movement, led it to two 
straight election victories. He built roads, 
lured industries, cut the provincial debt. 
and this year installed his own form of 
giveaway: a $28 tax forgiveness for every 
homeowner. Bennett has masterminded 
Social Credit’s plans to win national sway 
by nominating as many as 170 candidates 
in Canada’s 265 constituencies. 

Few observers rate Social Credit as a 
threat to the long-entrenched Liberals, 
who held 168 seats in the last House of 
Commons. But with energy, money and 
luck, they conceivably could elect more 
M.P.s this year than the Conservatives 
(50 seats), take over as the official oppo- 
sition. 


MEXICO 
A Star Is Dead 


Pedro Infante was dead. Editors all 
over Mexico broke the news last week 
with inch-high type. Radio and television 
stations cleared the air for the story. For 
in the eyes of his Spanish-speaking movie 
fans throughout the world, Infante, 39. 
was all stars in one—a Valentino who 
could croon. 

A onetime barber and carpenter, Pedro 
Infante broke into the movies 15 years 
ago and quickly rose to fame as a fast 
man with a gun or a girl, and a mellow 
man with a lyric. Dressed in his familiar 
charro jacket and wide sombrero, he drew 
mobs wherever he went in Latin America 
—and most of the crowd was female. He 
proudly claimed 14 children, legitimate 
and illegitimate. His wife Maria Luisa 
put up with his escapades for 18 years, 
but he divorced her five years ago and 
married Actress Irma Dorantes. Just two 
weeks ago the Supreme Court nullified 
the divorce, invalidating marriage No. 2. 

Though his record as a pilot was spotty, 
Infante was fond of flying and even owned 
a major interest in an air-freight line. 
One morning last week he set out from 
Mérida, Yucatan as copilot on one of his 
transports, a converted B-24 carrying a 
load of fish. Three minutes after take-off, 
the plane dived into a house, killing In- 
fante, the pilot, the mechanic and two 
teen-agers in the house. 

While the body lay in state in Mexico 
City for a day, 200,000 people jammed 
the street or filed slowly past the bier. 
During the burial a huge mob pressed 
forward, knocking over tombstones and 
trampling graves. On the fringe of the 
crowd, vendors hawked pictures, balloons, 
bean-filled ¢acos, lemonade and ice cream. 
In the center of the crush, police clubbed 
back the mob to keep Infante’s relatives 
from being pushed into the grave. In all, 
114 were arrested and more than too in- 
jured. Widow Irma wept at the graveside, 
while Widow Maria Luisa mourned in a 
limousine near by. Still to be decided: 
Which widow gets what share of Infante’s 
million-dollar estate. 
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= MONTHS AGO, When Tom came down with tuber- 
culosis, his friends feared that he would disappear 
from the world of the well to spend years ina hospital. 
Those fears might have been justified some time ago. 
Now, fortunately, when cases like Tom’s are discovered 
early, doctors can often restore good health without the 
long stay in a hospital, and all the attendant worries 
about the problems of finances, family and future. 
Tuberculosis is still a great problem when diagnosis is 
delayed and the disease has progressed. But experts agree 
that medical science has surely gained the upper hand 


= TOM'S BACK! 


... through earlier detection, improved surgery and the 
anti-tuberculosis drugs. These advances have reduced 
tuberculosis from first to sixth place among the ten lead- 
ing causes of death. 

Obviously, the job is far from ended. Hospitals, uni- 
versities and research laboratories the world over are 
searching constantly for more effective medicines of 
potential value in treating this once-deadly disease. 

As a maker of medicines prescribed by physicians, 
Parke-Davis is proud to be among those engaged in this 
great, world-wide fight against tuberculosis. 


Copyright 1957—Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 





MAKERS OF MEDICINES SINCE 1866 
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KE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


Working with your physician, your pharmacist 
and your hospital to make modern medical care one 
of the most rewarding investments of your life. 
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PEOPLE 


Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 





In an outburst of whimsy, with ges- 
ture to match, veteran Comedian Charlie 
Chaplin, celebrating his 68th birthday at 
his Swiss chalet, piped: “When you're 68, 
you don’t want to cut a birthday cake. 
You want to cut your throat!”’ Chaplin's 
devoted wife, Oona O'Neill Chaplin, 31 
and soon expecting her sixth child, laughed 
nervously as Chaplin displayed a fright- 
eningly realistic flash of his old panto- 
mimic genius, faintly tinged with ham. 

France's precocious Novelist Francoise 
(Bonjour Tristesse) Sagan, 21, owner of 
a Jaguar, a Buick, a Gordini racer and 
an Aston-Martin, is a madcap hot-rodder 
who once exulted: “I like to drive 200 
kilometers an hour [125 m.p.h.]_bare- 
footed!” Last week she was expected to 
survive after her Aston-Martin, tooling 
along an unobstructed highway south of 
Paris on a clear day, left the road and 
somersaulted in a field. 

While undergoing his recent $129,000 
ordeal by question, TV Quiz Whiz Charles 
Van Doren (Time, Feb. 11) hired comely 
Geraldine Ann Bernstein, 23, away from 
London Records, Inc. to be his secretary. 
At that time, Geraldine, a New York Uni- 
versity English major, was earning $4,160 
annually v. Van Doren’s $4,400 a year as 
an English instructor at Columbia. To- 
gether, they answered thousands of fan 
letters (mostly handout entreaties) that 
swamped Van Doren. Along the way, the 
couple chivalrously rejected a passel of 
outright marriage proposals. Another pro- 
posal—made by Van Doren himself—was 


accepted, In the Virgin Islands last week, 
Doren, 31, 


Charles Van answered one 





N.Y. Journal American—International 
THe Van Dorens 


One word in code, 
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THE CHAPLINS 
One cut of ham. 


more question. His 
won him 


response (“I do’’) 

t) Geraldine, 2) a tax saving 
of around $20,000, 3) a mother-in-law 
who cherishes him as “the answer to 
every mother’s prayer.” Bridegroom Van 
Doren then flashed the family code phrase 
to his joyful parents in Manhattan: 
“Worried today.”* 

Worming his way up through a big 
mound of original biographical informa- 
tion forms turned over to him by the 
publishers of Who’s Who in America, 
Chicago Bookseller Ralph G. Newman 
emerged to announce that he had un- 
earthed scads of tidbits on how the Who’s 
Whoers see, or saw, themselves. Some of 
Biographile Newman's findings in his ini- 
tial browsing among more than 1,000,000 
forms: Dwight Eisenhower is “about the 
only man” who keeps on shortening rather 
than lengthening his write-up. Harry S. 
Truman keeps insisting that the S is a 
full middle name, thus should not have 
a period after it.t For Who’s Who's 
1920-21 edition, Movie Vamp Theda 
Bara proudly pointed out that her papa 
had ceased to be a Goodman, was now 
legally Bernard Bara, to conform with her 
screen name. During World War I Lady 
Randolph Churchill (née Jennie Jerome 
of Brooklyn) unaccountably failed to list 
Winston as her son. A correction from 
Harry Houdini: “I am not a magician, 
but a mystifier.” General Electric 
Wizard Charles Steinmetz described 


Co.'s 


* The 


Prizewinning 


Pulitzer 
parents 
Writer Dor 

however, the 
helpfully, that 
“married.” 


garbled received by 
Poet Mark Van 
when he married Charles’s mother 
Last week 
suggested 


message 


Doren’s 


othy Graffe, in 1922 
telegraph company 
Charlie might have meant 


+ In 1955 Truman formally accepted the hon- 
orary middle name of Swinomish, a moniker 
awarded him by the chief of Washington State’s 


Swinomish Indians, 


himself as “electrician.” Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (1913-20) Franklin 
D. Roosevelt crossed out his “Episco- 
palian” church affiliation, did not restore 
it until the 1924-25 edition. Just before 
1940's Republican Convention, Democrat 
Wendell Willkie prophetically retrieved 
his form, altered his political affiliation 
to “Republican.” 

Comic Eddie Cantor, 65 last January, 
was set to join the small roster of well- 
heeled showfolk collecting Social Security 
old-age benefits (some others: Francis 
X. Bushman, Marjorie Rambeau, James 
Gleason). Whenever Millionaire Cantor 
and wife Ida get their monthly $161.70 
(for any month in which Eddie earns 
less than $80), they will forward it to a 
New York boys’ camp where Cantor gam- 
boled 53 summers 


ago. 


Britain's bodkin-tongued, America-bait- 
ing Nancy (Love in a Cold Climate) 
Mitford,* 52, was induced to refight the 
Revolutionary War by the New York 
Herald Tribune’s Paris Postscripter Art 
Buchwald. Asked what American she dis- 
likes most, gentle Nancy, whose foot has 
never touched U.S. soil, replied: "Abra- 
ham Lincoln. I detest Abraham Lincoln. 
When I read the book The Day Lincoln 
Was Shot, 1 was so afraid he would go 
to the wrong theater. What was the name 
of that beautiful man who shot him?” 
"John Wilkes Booth." “Yes, I liked 
him very much!” Does Nancy like any 
other Americans? “Your freedom fight- 
ers ... the people who have left, and 
prefer to live abroad.” And does Briton 
Mitford like Britons? “Not to live 
amongst,” snapped Nancy. “I much pre- 
fer the French.” 





Her late, Nazi-minded sister, Unity Freeman- 
Mitford, was once acclaimed by Adolf Hitler 
as “the perfect Nordic beauty.” 
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A SHOW-OFF that flags the casual shopper, 
this Bemis Flip-Close polyethylene bag opens 
for “feel inspection” without damaging the 
package. The ingenious closure that performs 
merchandising magic for soft goods also speeds 
packing, eliminates pins, paper bands, tissue 
and boxes, makes inventory-taking and pricing 
easy. But wouldn’t you like a sample? Write to 
the Bemis address shown below. 
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NOBODY KNOWS what a woman wants— 
but it’s a fact that she buys largely on impulse. 
That’s wh¥ shelf packaging is so important... 
and why Bemis offers Quantacolor, a scientific 
color harmony yardstick that helps you select 
the hues and combinations most women like 
and reach for instinctively 


Bemis quality print- 
ing adds “ 


shelf appeal,” too. No extra charge 
for this valuable Quantacolor service. 
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PACKAGED FOR THE SHOWROOM— 
Mattresses in the exclusive Bemis Visi-Matt 
window bagare completely protected, yet custom- 
ers can see the construction, 
brand name. 
house, too. No need to tear the bag. . 
product 


pattern, color and 
Sight identification in the ware- 
.so the 
remains clean, fresh and salable! Is 

9 . 
your product hard to merchandise? Let Bemis 
create a flexible packaging idea for you! 


408 Pine St., 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 








MEDICINE 


Salk Before School 


The Board of Health in Tennessee's 
Davidson County (which includes Nash- 
ville) struck out on a bold new line last 
week. No child, ruled the board, may at- 
tend school in the county—public, private 
or parochial, from nursery through high— 
without having had polio vaccine. Chil- 
dren not yet vaccinated must start get- 
ting shots at once. 


The Nationalized Doctors 


Prime Minister Harold Macmillan wrote 
a prescription last week for the general 
practitioners who keep Britain’s socialized 
National Health Service running: a 5% 
increase in their pay. The doctors scoffed 
at it as merely soothing syrup, incapable 
of curing their deep-seated financial ills. 

Ever since Britain nationalized its 
health services in 1948, doctors have been 
happy over the fact that they do not have 
to bother sending and collecting bills. But 
they have been sharply discontented about 
their own pay. Of the nation’s 40,000 
doctors, all but 700 signed up for the 
National Health Service; 18,000 work full 
time in hospitals, more than 21,000 as 
family doctors. The family doctors serve 
patients (up to 3,500 on a single doctor's 
panel) for a fixed per-capita fee, paid by 
the state, of $2.38 a year regardless of 
how much service the patients need. 

Since their one pay raise in 1951, the 
G.P.s have averaged only $6,221 a year 
from N.H.S. (for cruelly long hours, in- 
cluding night calls); most pick up a few 
hundred more in special fees or by work- 
ing for industry. Last summer the power- 
ful British Medical Association and its 
trade-union shadow, the British Medical 
Guild, decided that something must be 
done. They drummed up doctors’ indigna- 


WAT TTL Bou awe 
BEFORE ENTERING 
CONSULTING ROOM 


tion, presented the government with a 
demand for a 24% across-the-board in- 
crease. Trying to check Britain’s wage- 
price spiral, the government flatly refused. 

The doctors’ organizations began to 
threaten a strike. It would not be a real 
strike—physicians would keep on treating 
patients, but they would sabotage the 
N.H.S. by refusing to sign certificates 
enabling patients to draw sick pay, by 
pulling out of all N.H.S. committees, and 
by charging fees as in pre-N.H.S. times. 
The suggested five-shilling fee aroused 
some doctors’ hopes (see cut). The gov- 
ernment still said no and appointed a 
Royal Commission, which could spend 
months looking into the matter. 

Last week’s interim raise of 5% for 
G.P.s and dentists was designed to stave 
off mounting anger among doctors. but it 
settled nothing. The chairman of a doc- 
tors’ negotiating committee who favored 
accepting the government’s plan was 
forced by angry colleagues to resign. Brit- 
ain’s doctors carried on—overworked as 
usual—hopelessly divided among them- 
selves as to the best tactics to pursue, but 
unanimous in feeling underpaid. 


13th Sense? 


Everybody knows that man has five 
senses. But everybody is dead wrong, ac- 
cording to an article in the A.M.A. publi- 
cation, Today’s Health: man has at least 
four more, and probably eight. 

Senses No. 6 through No. 9 are found 
easily by breaking down the sense of 
touch into five separate senses: “crude” 
touch, pressure, heat, cold and pain. 
(Some authorities list four: “true” touch, 
temperature, superficial pain and deep 
pain.) Says Author David W. Foerster, a 
third-year medical student (University of 
Oklahoma) who has made a special study 





London Daily Mail 


. TWENTY... TWENTY-FIVE... THIRTY... Bos.” 








of the subject: “Ordinarily, when we feel 
an object, we bring into play three or four 
of these senses simultaneously . . . When 
we touch a hot stove, we experience heat, 
pain, crude touch and perhaps pressure.” 
The breakdown of touch is less a matter 
of semantics than of anatomy: each of 
these senses, says Foerster, “has its own 
receptor cells to receive impressions of 
the outside world, and its own nerve 
pathways.” 

Feel & Position. Nos. 10 and tr are 
esoteric senses, little known but of great 
importance: vibratory and two-point dis- 
crimination sense. The vibratory sense is 
lodged in bone, which can feel the vibra- 
tion of a tuning fork even when surround- 
ing tissue cannot. Two-point discrimina- 
tion (in itself a two-part sensory appara- 
tus) can best be demonstrated with a 
schoolboy’s compass whose steel and pen- 
cil points are an inch apart. Held against 
the back, this feels like a single object 
—the skin of the back has little two- 
point discrimination, and may need to 
have the compass spread three or four 
inches. But the hand can distinguish the 
two points when they are but a fraction 
of an inch apart—and there the senses of 
touch will also distinguish between the 
sharp steel and the duller pencil point. 

Most complex of the additional senses, 
with more paraphernalia in the brain than 
even the sense of sight, is No. 12, pro- 
prioception or position sense. Test it thus: 
“Close your eyes and slowly lift your arm, 
Although you are able to feel no touch 
sensation, still you can sense your arm’s 
changing position in relation to the rest 
of your body.” 

In the Canals. Easily identified and 
eminently useful is No. 13, the sense of 
equilibrium. Its most important receptors 
are three fluid-filled canals set in different 
dimensions in the labyrinth of the ear. 
This affords, says Foerster, “the ability to 
maintain balance even though our ears be 
plugged and our eyes closed . . . When 
the head or whole body is tilted, the fluid 
in the tubes is disturbed, setting up nerve 
impulses that let us know we are leaning 
to one side.” 

Aside from their everyday utility, man’s 
additional senses are valuable in medicine, 
especially in diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem. Example: a lab assistant who took 
glassware out of a sterilizer developed 
blisters on his hands though he felt no 
heat on handling the bottles. Neurological 
examination showed no sense of heat or 
pain in his palms, but other senses were 
normal. Diagnosis: syringomyelia, a dis- 
ease of the spinal cord. Its site was located 
because the neurologists knew that with 
only the hands affected, the trouble must 
be where sensory nerves from the palm 
reach the spinal cord. 


Poison to Taste 

When Marion Gleason was a busy 
housewife with four small children, she 
had an experience that leaves any mother 
limp: the maid who gave year-old Peter 
his morning tablespoonful of cod-liyer oil 
picked up the wrong bottle one day, and 
the baby became violently ill. The bottle 
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Newness is the very essence of the dramatic Parker 61, 
the first really different pen in years. It is new in principle— 


fresh in appearance —unique in performance. 


Most remarkably, the Parker 61 fills itself by itself in 10 seconds 
And it is filled from the end of the pen opposite the point. There is no 
moving part at all—the filling is done by capillary action alone 
Unusual, too, is the fact that when you lift this pen from the ink 


it comes out dry—no wiping is needed. 


With its new capillary ink system the Parker 61 writes as you 
always hoped a pen would—a clean, clear, uninterrupted line. 


It writes a long time, too, for its ink c: pacity is oversize. 


lhe Parker 61 is the distinguished gift for 

those friends who appreciate the new, the unusual. 
Choice of distinctive colors and cap designs 

he Parker 61 is $20.00 or more. 
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lor Yl on the INDEPENDENCE or 
OWede . CONSTITUTION to Europe! 


You sHoutp have heard them singing Happy Birthday... Europe ... and Naples, for Rome, Capri, Sorrento and all 
all of them, from the girl out there on the rail of the pool, of southern Italy and Sicily, 
to the waiter who brought the cake, 



























The whole thing’s typical of the friendly, relaxing spirit 


SPECIAL VACATION VALUES: 
you'll find aboard these “Happy Ships” that swing south 


1. Sunlane Cruises to Europe, _ First Class only, all air condi- 


: . ; $685 F ; $535 , alling at Barcelon: 

on the sparkling blue Sunlane, the mild-weather route to from $685 Li irst Class, $535 tioned, « alling at Barcelona, 
“ Cabin . . . 3-week round trip Marseilles, Genoa, Naples, 
Europe. 


vacations, from New York Leghorn, Piraeus, and Mid 
. : . sean ‘ a 7 , September through January. dle East ports. 
Join us on the Sunlane to and from Europe. It's the 
nature-favored route between New York City and Alge- 
ciras, on the southern tip of Spain (special boat-train, 
“The Castilian,” offers connections to and from Madrid ) 
... Cannes, for the French Riviera and express connections 
to Paris . . . Genoa, for the Italian Riviera and Central 


2. Sea-Air Cruises to Europe 
(complete pre-packaged va- 
cations, one way sé at, one Way entire Mediterranean . . . sail- 
ir) ; 98 ; : a 

ar as low as $698. ing early February, 1958. . . 
3. The 4 Aces... yacht-like, 59 days. 


4. The DeLuxe Cruise of 1958 
. the Independence to the 
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contained a strong disinfectant. Peter re- 
covered (he is now, at 31, a radiologist), 
Last week. thanks largely to that experi- 
ence, the name of his mother, Marion N. 
Gleason, appeared as senior author (al- 
though she has no degree in medicine or 
chemistry) over the names of two double- 
doctorate professors and co-authors of a 
massive, 1,160-page volume: Clinical Tox- 
icology of Commercial Products.* 
Marion Gleason, 66, raised her family 
in Rochester, N.Y., and in 1945 helped set 
up a state safety-planning program. From 
this she slid into a post as research assist- 
ant in pharmacology at the University of 
Rochester, and did what came naturally— 
concentrated on the effects of chemicals 





Fred H. Powers 
RESEARCHER GLEASON 


For Mouse-Nots, a universal antidote. 


widely used in cosmetics, household disin- 
fectants and cleaning fluids. dyes, paints, 
insecticides and shoe polishes. 

The trouble in far too many cases of 
accidental poisoning, including those in- 
volving children. is that they are caused 
by proprietary preparations whose ingre- 
dients are not listed on the label. So even 
if a doctor is called at once. he may not 
know whether to treat the victim for acid 
or alkali. arsenic or strychnine poisoning. 
For such dilemmas, the book counsels: 
“As soon as vomiting occurs, or if it does 
not occur within a few minutes, give the 
patient several teaspoonfuls of ‘universal 
antidote’ "—a mixture of two parts acti- 
vated charcoal, one part magnesium oxide 
and one part tannic acid. 

The manual. not intended for family 
use. is designed for physicians, first-aid 
stations, and particularly the 60 poison- 
antidote centers now being set up across 
the U.S. In one alphabetical section (more 
than 800 pages), it lists 15,000 products 
by their trade names, with the chemical 
content where the manufacturers are will- 
ing to disclose it. There is a wealth of de- 


* Williams & Wilkins: $16, 
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tail on household compounds, the poisons 
they contain. and the antidotes. Samples: 

Ack-Ack Insect Spray (DDT): wash 
out the stomach, give cathartic of sodium 
sulfate. 

AEROSOL “bomBs” (pyrethrins): use 
universal antidote, wash out the stomach, 
give oxygen, artificial respiration. 

Bay Rum (ethyl alcohol): wash out 
the stomach with warm water or sodium 
bicarbonate, give coffee as a stimulant. 

Drano (caustic soda): drink lots of 
water or milk, counteract the alkali with a 
weak acid such as diluted vinegar, lemon 
or orange juice. 

Mouse-Nots (strychnine): induce 
vomiting or give up to eight heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of universal antidote in water, 
inject barbiturates to stop convulsions. 

PRESTONE (ethylene glycol) : wash stom- 
ach with very dilute potassium permanga- 
nate, give caffeine as stimulant. oxygen 
and artificial respiration if needed. 

Trrox (arsenic): wash stomach with 
two to three quarts of water followed by 
glass of milk, give sodium sulfate as ca- 
thartic, give oxygen and transfusions as 
needed. 


Capsules 

q The late Alfred C. Kinsey’s famed sex 
studies, threatened with financial anemia 
as support from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion—National Research Council was run- 
ning out, got a life-saving transfusion 
the U.S. Public Health Service allotted 
$151,693 to Indiana University’s Insti- 
tute for Sex Research for a study of sex 
offenders entangled with the law. 

@ Ten-day-old chicks are better than 
monkeys for testing the potency of polio 
vaccine, researchers have found. Though | 
federal rules now require each vaccine 
batch to be tested for three weeks on 
twelve monkeys, the chicks (cheaper and 
far easier to handle) do a better job in 
about five days. 

Q Narcotics addiction is 100 times more 
common among physicians than the gen- 
eral population, reported Detroit’s Dr. J. 
DeWitt Fox, after analyzing federal sta- 
tistics. One doctor in every roo is a pres- 
ent or possible future victim. Main rea- 
sons: emotional problems, pressure of 
work or pain, plus easy access to the drugs, 
Q To help families who must find donors 
to give matched fresh blood (up to ten 
pints) a few hours before major surgery 
inside the heart (Time, March 25), War- 
den Douglas Rigg of Minnesota's Stillwa- 
ter State Prison made his 1,225 convicts 
available as volunteers to the University 
of Minnesota hospitals. Also lining up to 
be bled: 1,017 inmates of St. Cloud 
Reformatory. Both these groups—unlike 
most blood-bank donors, who have trou- 
ble getting free time to fit surgeons’ sched- 
ules—will always be on tap. 

@ Drugs made from curare (South Amer- 
ican arrow poison) make surgery safer by 
relaxing patients’ muscles. Similarly, re- 
ports the National Heart Institute. a drug 
named strophanthidin, from an African 
arrow poison. has been found to reduce 
the danger of heart stoppage during oper- 
ations under hypothermia. 
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GOLF CHAMPION, SAYS : 


‘Viceroy has 
‘the smoothest 


taste of all! 


SMOOTH! From the finest tobacco grown 
Viceroy selects only the Smooth Flavor 
Leaf... Deep-Cured golden brown for 
extra smoothness ! 





SUPER SMOOTH! Only Viceroy smooths 
each puff through 20,000 filters made from 
pure cellulose —soft, snow-white, natural! 


01957, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 





When the call to charms signals 
formal attire, be elegant, imposing 
and completely comfortable. To 
add to your pleasure, “After Six"’ 
has lightened fabrics, heightened 
| style and added the regal sense of 
fashion excitement that belongs in 
: your own more spirited realm. 


(Silks, rayons and Dacron 
blends, $27.95 to $85. Slightly 
higher far west and Canada.) 


Afier Six 


BY RUDOFKER 





Write for free Dress Chart and Booklet by 
Bert Bacharach, authority on men's fashions. 


AFTER SIX FORMALS + DEPT. £, PHILA. 3, PA, 
44 





RELIGION 





Counting the Lord's House 


George Gallup's strolling statisticians, 
just returned from a doorbell-ringing ex- 
amination of the religion of U.S. and Brit- 
ish Christians, last week gave their diag- 
nosis: in the U.S. religion is full of 
vim and vitamins; in Britain it has 
tired blood. 

Church attendance in the U.S. the week 
before the poll was 51%; in Britain only 
14% of the people polled admitted having 
gone to church the Sunday before. (In 
the U.S. 43% of the churchgoers were 
men, 57% women; no breakdown was 











Embattled Koinonia 


A Georgia grand jury finally got around 
to investigating Koinonia Farm. the 
famed interracial community near Ameri- 
cus. After twelve years of peaceful exist- 
ence, rumors began to fly with the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 desegregation decision that 
there was “sex mixing” at the farm and 
that it harbored Communist spies. The 
jury's 16-page report revived the old ac- 
cusations, also charged that Koinonia was 
masquerading as a religious group to avoid 
payment of taxes and that the violence was 
largely perpetrated by the farm members 


Joy 8. Leviton 


CLARENCE JoRDAN (RIGHT) AND KoInoNnIANS 
The pacifists had battle fatigue. 


given for Great Britain.) Asked about the 
influence of religion in their countries, 
69% of the Americans said they felt that it 
is increasing; 52% of the Britons said they 
felt that it is decreasing. In the U.S. 81% 
look to religion as something that can 
answer “most of today’s problems”; only 
46% of the Britons polled were of the 
same opinion, while 27% dismissed re- 
ligion as old-fashioned (as opposed to 
7% in the U.S.). 

The Devil won handily in the U.S. 
(61% believed in him), lost in Great 
Britain (only 34% believed). An over- 
whelming majority (go% in the U.S., 
71% in Britain) believed that Christ was 
the son of God, but belief was not so 
strong in a life after death (U.S. 74%, 
Britain 54%). Fundamentalism was in 
the minority in both countries. To the 
question, “Can a person be a Christian 
and not believe every word in the New 
Testament?”, 66% in the U.S. thought so 
and 24% did not: in Britain 79% said 
yes, 11% no. Both countries tolerantly 
agreed (78% in the U.S., 85% in Britain) 
that one could be a Christian without 
going to church. 


themselves as a bid for sympathy. (Koi- 
nonia answered back with an eleven-page, 
point-by-point refutation of the jury’s re- 
port.) By and large, the jury had to con- 
cede that no law was being violated by 
the Koinonians. 

But Koinonia’s neighbors went right on 
as before, following a pattern of harass- 
ment that has been growing ever since last 
year (Trae, Sept. 17), when the unsegre- 
gated, pacifist Christian families of the 
1,100-acre farm began to feel the sting of 
terror and the weight of boycott by lo- 
cal merchants. After the first blows. 13 
Negroes and nine whites left the farm, 
but 36 whites and two Negroes stayed. 
The terror mounted, 

The Citizens Bank of Americus refused 
to grant Koinonia more loans: the gas 
supplier for the farm's heating and cook- 
ing, the hardware dealer, the tractor deal- 
er, and the mechanic who serviced the 
farm vehicles refused to do business with 
Koinonia. The farm’s gas tank was shot 
up, its roadside produce stand (with cold- 
storage and meat-processing equipment) 
was dynamited and destroyed. The main 
building on an adjoining farm owned by 
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Now—New York Life announces 


a new convenience for its policy owners— 


CHECKO-MATIC 


pays your insurance premiums safely, surely 


every month out of your regular checking account 
every month fa = 


yel you never write a check! 


ET 


SAVES YOU MONEY! 





Check-O-Matic premium 
is less than if you pay 


a 


.~ No inconvenience 
every month 
of writing checks 


or mailing them! 


Prevents possible 


lapse of your policy— 
due to forgetfulness! 


EI RT ee ee 


Tee 
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I hrough the cooperation of your local bank, New 
York Life can now offer you Check-O-Matic—a new 
method of premium payment. It ties in with the 
modern American practice of budgeting everything 
by the month, It makes the monthly payment of 
insurance premiums comple tely automatic—you never 
lift a pen or lick a stamp! 

Here’s how Check-O-Matic works: First, you 
authorize New York Life to draw checks on your 
regular checking account for your monthly premiums. 
Then you authorize your bank to honor these checks 
—just as though you signed them yourself. 


That's all there is to it. . . you budget a proper 
balance in your account and you do nothing more 
from then on, thanks to your local bank, The canceled 
check is your receipt. All you need to qualify for 
Check-O-Matic is a New York Life individual Life 
or Accident & Sickness insurance policy which has a 
monthly premium of $10 or more. 


Equally important, Check-O-Matic actually makes 
your premiums lower, For example, on a new life 
insurance policy where the regular monthly premium 
would ordinarily be $51.94, the Check-O-Matic pre- 
mium is only $50—a saving of $23.28 a year! 


Ask your New York Life agent for complete de- 
tails about this wonderfully convenient, wonderfully 
simple, wonderfully safe Check-O-Matic service. 


New York Life 
Insurance slic Company 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y, 


Life Insurance + Group Insurance 
Accident & Sickness Insurance 
Employee Pension Plans 






















often...on the 


If you need relaxation, your doctor 
may prescribe golf. If he’s like many 
doctors, he'll join you! 


But . . . if poor golf compounds 

your miseries, new clubs might be 

the answer. All famous brands are 

better than ever . . . with an im- 
proved step-down Rocket shaft 
built by True Temper. 


Swing a 1957 club. You'll note 
a world of difference: more 
perfect balance, to free your 

swing and avoid “tightness”; 
controlled flexibility, to 
promise more power, 
greater accuracy. 


So... for the pleasure 
and fun of better golf- 
ing, take a look at the 
new clubs. If you 
buy the brand your 
Don't fit your game “Pro” uses, it’s 98 
ty fey] to the wron to 1 they'll have 


clubs. Ask a True Temper 
“Pro” to fit new Shafts 
clubs to you! ene 


TRUE TEMPER. 


Finest quality in Fishing tackle - Garden, lawn and farm 
tools » Shovels + Shears + Hammers, hatchets, and axes 








Want to plat 
better golf? 


True Temper brand 
in the band 
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See your doctor 











the community was burned to the ground, 
and later twelve shotgun blasts were fired 
into the farm, showering some of the Koi- 
nonia children with pellets. One Sunday a 
78-car motorcade of 153 robed and hooded 
Klansmen drove into Americus just after 
church, held a demonstration at the fair- 
grounds, then disrobed and went out to 
Koinonia to urge the community to move. 

Last week Koinonia’s president, Vir- 
ginia-born Norman Long, 32, still a mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church, and Clarence 
Jordan, 44, were planning a move that 
looked to some like the beginning of re- 
treat. Koinonia will open a branch farm 
at Neshanic Station, N.J. Jordan insisted 
that this is no retreat; the Northern 
farm will be used chiefly as a rest center 


| for Koinonians with “battle fatigue.” Said 


Norman Long: “There's no value in think- 
ing what may happen. We are simply liv- 
ing our lives from day to day. The issues 
at stake are so great that we cannot allow 
ourselves to give up.” 


The New Woman 


The increasing number of Roman Catho- 
lic women who have been to college is 
something of a parish problem, according 
to Jesuit Joseph H. Fichter, visiting pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of 
Notre Dame. Writing in the Jesuit weekly 
America, Father Fichter sketches a por- 
trait of the “educated Catholic woman.” 

She is “residentially more mobile” than 
her less educated sisters and more anxious 
to climb in the social scale. In this form 
of upward dnd onward, Fichter points 
out, the church is no help; “from the 
point of view of status, the doors are 
closed to the laity. It is the clergy who 
have the positions of prestige.” 

The attitude college graduates often 
have toward the clergy hardly helps mat- 
ters. “The educated laity are not nearly so 
humble, nor so pliable, in relation to the 
parish priests as are the non-college peo- 
ple.” College graduates subconsciously tend 
to compare their pastors unfavorably with 
the more culturally polished priests they 
knew in college. 

“The college woman has learned about 
the liturgy and the Mystical Body of 
Christ, has picked up principles, plans and 
blueprints in an idealistic way, and she 
may pretend to be shocked that the pastor 
is not ‘up’ on these matters. Meanwhile 
the pastor must busy himself with debts 
and business problems. worrying about 
putting a new roof on the convent or 


| providing classroom space. . .” 


What should the Catholic college woman 
be doing? Anything that needs to be done, 
answers Jesuit Fichter, whether she thinks 
it interesting and important enough for 
her or not. There is a need for trained 
women in Catholic youth and social or- 
ganizations. There are the aged and ill to 
be visited, the parish library to be main- 
tained, and babies to be sat with (baby- 
sitting ought to be done as a matter 
of neighborly good will, not to be paid 
for). The educated Catholic woman, says 
Father Fichter, must set about making 
herself part of the modern parish; she 
is a “new woman.” 
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People on the go, go Convairliner... the world over! 


Forty-one leading airlines on all six continents now offer you the unexcelled 
convenience, comfort and dependability of the Convairliner. Built-in steps, 
ample racks for carry-on luggage, and many other comforts that are only now 
being planned for airliners of the future, are yours to enjoy today on a Convair! 
No wonder more airlines have chosen the Convair than any other modern 
passenger plane. Ask your travel agent or favorite airline = 


to make your next flight a Convair. Wherever you go, [— unireD, = 
you'll find a Convair going places the world over! -"sstagr one vane 














A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


WESTERN 








num tabie of in changeable sections designed for the Aicoa collection t 


FORECAST: THERE'S A WORLD OF ALUMINUM IN THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF TOMORROW 
...where you will style rooms to your whim of the moment...using sectional aluminum furniture of myriad 


textures, colors, finishes and forms...in arrangements as endless as the patterns of a kaleidoscope. 


/ ; ALCOA ALUMINUM Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh 
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A 
Winners 

“The Dave Beck affair and its subsidi- 
ary scenarios challenge not only the lead- 
ership of trade unionism but labor’s rank 
and file to scrutinize their standards 
anew.” The words took a special sting 
from the who flung them 
Edward P. Morgan, 46. whose nightly 15 
minutes on ABC radio (7 p.m., E.S.T.) is 
sponsored, as his announcer puts it, by 
‘15 million Americans’’—the A.F.L.-C,1.0. 
Along with an outspoken but responsible 
way of using the freedom given by his 
sponsor and network, veteran Newsman 
Morgan combines a pleasant delivery with 
writing and reporting skill unusual on the 
air. Last week Morgan won the 
Peabody Award for radio news. 

A lean, greying native of Walla Walla, 
Wash. with a quizzical look, owlish spec- 
tacles and a black mustache. Morgan 
made his most memorable 1956 newscasts 
on a story of painful intimacy to him, the 
sinking of the Andrea Doria, Aboard and 
reported killed in the crash with the 
Stockholm was his 14-year-old daughter 
Linda, who had been traveling with Mor- 
gan’s ex-wife, Jane Cianfarra, and her 
husband, New York Times Correspondent 
Camille Cianfarra. Morgan rushed to a 
rescue ship on a Coast Guard cutter, then 
back to Manhattan for his evening news- 
cast. Scriptless, he ad-libbed an eloquent 
report of the tragedy from the viewpoint 
of an anonymous “person who had rela- 
tives aboard.” Next day, when Linda 
proved incredibly to have been hurled to 
safety in the Stockholm’s jagged prow by 
the impact of the crash, Morgan shed his 
reporter's anonymity in the most moving 
broadcast of the year. 

Morgan, a Phi Beta Kappa at Washing- 
ton’s Whitman College, became a reporter 


newscaster 





1950 





Walter ett 
ABC's NEWSCASTER MORGAN 
The sting’s in the fling. 
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in Seattle in 1932, worked nine years for 
the United Press, roved for the Chicago 
Daily News in World War II. covering 
the battle of Britain and the fall of Rome. 
Later he worked for CBS in Berlin and 
London and for Collier’s in Europe and 
the Mideast. He was head of radio and 
TV news for CBS when the then un- 
merged A.F.L. lured him back to the 
microphone in 1954. Since then. Morgan 
has sometimes differed with A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
policy, e.g., he thinks that the U.S. should 
recognize Red China. But his 15 million 
sponsors seem to like him as much as 
the rest of his listeners. 

Other winners of the 17th annual Pea- 
body Award: CBS’s Ed Sullivan Show, 
TV entertainment; ABC’s John Daly and 
his associates in political-convention cov- 
erage. TV news; CBS’s You Are There, 
TV education; NBC’s Youth Wants to 
Know, TV youth or children’s programs: 
CBS's World in Crisis, TV public service; 
CBS's Secret Life of Danny Kaye, TV 
promotion of international understanding; 
Mutual and NBC’s Bob and Ray, radio 
entertainment; New York City-owned 
WNYC’s Books in Profile, radio educa- 
tion; WNYC's Little Orchestra Society 
Children’s Concerts, radio youth or chil- 
dren’s programs; Omaha’s WOW’s Regi- 
mented Raindrops, local radio-TV_ public 
service. Special awards went to United 
Nations radio and TV for promoting in- 
ternational understanding and to Critic 
Jack Gould for “outstanding contribu- 
tion, through his New York Times writ- 
ings.”’ For the first time the Peabody 
committee recognized TV writing as a cat- 
egory, gave the award to Rod (Requiem 
for a Heavyweight) Serling. 








Anniversary 
From the tiny glass box 
the size of 


“about twice 
a telephone booth”—on the 


Grand Tier of Manhattan's musty old 
Metropolitan Opera House came a rich. 
familiar voice last week: “Good after- 


noon, opera lovers from coast to coast.” 
To some ro million of the radio audience, 
Milton Cross, 60, was making his sorst 
opera broadcast and winding up his 25th 
season as announcer of ABC's Metropoli- 
tan Opera, radio's oldest and biggest spec- 
tacular. 

Both Cross and ABC had another rea- 
son to celebrate: the Texas Co., which 
has spent $7,500,000 on radio opera in the 
past 17 years, had just promised to keep 
picking up the tabs. This was especially 
reassuring in view 
cline of network radio 
the high mortality rate of long-run good- 
music shows, e.g., The Voice of Firestone. 
To its everlasting credit—and to the ex- 
tra delight of opera listeners 
Texaco has been as tasteful as it has been 
generous. In the three to five hours of air 
time it buys every Saturday, 20 weeks a 
year, there is not a single commercial. In 
spots totaling less than one minute. Tex- 
aco is politely identified as sponsor. The 
company is rewarded with some 


of the continuing de- 
programing and 
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Roderick MacArthur 
Tue Met's MILTON Cross 
Stay stewed for the nudes. 


letters a year (“My dear Texas Company 
...") from people who say they buy 
Texaco products because of its “public 
service” attitude of sponsorship. 

Afternoon of a Fan. To opera bulls, 
Saturday afternoon is a dedicated time. 
Many communities have formed opera 
luncheons and listening clubs in homes, 
music stores, auditoriums and churches 
across the U.S. More solitary listeners 
pull shades, take the phone off the hook 
and even lock their doors. Wrote one fan, 
too old to attend the Met any more; “On 
Saturdays, I get my black velvet dress 
out of its box. And I dress my hair and 
put a fresh flower in a vase beside me. 
After all, I am to spend the afternoon 
with dukes and duchesses.” In the "30s, 
when the Met was being refurbished, a 
Texan had one of the plush seats sent to 
him so that he could “listen in style.” 
One devotee left the Met $2,000 in her 
will “as a token of my sincere apprecia- 
tion” for the broadcasts. (One year a third 
of the Met’s million-dollar contributions 
came from radio listeners.) And a cowboy 
wrote that he liked to strap a radio to 
his saddle and gallop across the mesa to 
The Ride of the Valkyries. 

Broadcasting from the Met is one of 
radio's thorniest technical problems. “You 
don’t have the static setup of a studio,” 
says Technical Director William Marshall. 
“There is constant movement; hence, 16 
microphones must be used to follow it.” 
Mikes are constantly being tuned in and 
out, so that dial twisters at home actually 
hear fewer flaws than do boxholders of 
the Diamond Horseshoe. 

A 35-Minute Labyrinth. Since Texacd 
became sponsor in 1940, the program has 
introduced regular intermission features 
such as Opera News on the Air, Opera 
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“Famous 


Chicagoans 


Chicago visitors looking for renowned 
food and the city’s most distinguished 
hotels soon find themselves meeting the 
two gentlemen pictured above. At the 
fabulous Pump Room of the Hotels 
Ambassador your coffee will be poured 
by a plumed Coffee Boy. A full-blooded 
Indian Chief conducts the coffee cere- 
monial at The Porterhouse of the 
Hotel Sherman. Both are elegant sym- 
bols of a perfection which extends 
from cuisine to suites and rooms with 
television, radio, and air conditioning. 
For your pleasure! 


On the Gold Coast. 


as 


NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 
TELEPHONE: SUPERIOR 7-7200 
TELETYPE: CG 1955 
e 


Tu the Lop. 
HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LASALLE STREETS 
TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 2-2100 
TELETYPE: CG 1387 
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| Quiz, and Clifton Fadiman’s interviews as 
| a roving reporter. Before that, Announcer 
Cross sometimes had to ad-lib for as long 
as 35 minutes. “Frantically reaching for 
ideas,” he recalls, “I once described the 
labyrinth of paths beneath the opera 
house, then the cellar under the stage 
where the technicians were located.” An- 
other time he “dwelt thoughtfully on the 
numbers on the railroad cars” in which 
each singer would travel on tour. 

Cross, who also has four other network 
shows, once told an audience that a pro- 
gram would be “under the baton of Ar- 
tosco Turanini,” and recently, when he 
tried to advise listeners to “stay tuned for 
the news,” he told them to “stay stewed 
for the nudes.” But his Met broadcasts 
are almost perfectly planned and execut- 
ed, and last week, as they have for a 
quarter of a century, the idolatrous end- 
of-season fan letters began pouring in 
again. A sample: “I have just turned off 
my radio with tears—I could hardly lis- 
ten to Milton Cross as he said goodbye.” 


What Makes Howard Spin 


Howard Miller, 40, a balding Chicagoan, 
does not sing, dance, act, play a musical 
instrument or even tell fortunes. but last 
week no fewer than 4o advertisers waited 
in line to sponsor whatever few minutes 
they could get of his 6:30-to-8 a.m. show 
on Chicago's independent WIND, Miller 
is the outstanding specimen of a once 
meek breed that has inherited the world 
of U.S. radio: the disk jockey. 

From WABC to WXYZ, wherever a 
| kilocycle turns a profit, more than 5,000 

smooth-talking, hard-selling pitchmen spin 
the phonograph records that make radio 
go round, plus a line of chatter. com- 
mercials, gossip, commercials, interviews, 
weather reports and commercials. They 
are not only the big noise in radio; they 
are teen-agers’ idols, pooh-bahs of musi- 
cal fashion and pillars of U.S. low- and 
middle-brow culture. 

As the highest-riding disk jockey of 
them all, shrewd, bustling Howard Miller, 
star of a radio program with the nation’s 
biggest local audience. has pushed his 
turntable into a $350,000-a-year career 
that leaves him only four hours a night 
for sleep (“All I need”). He boasts 300 
fan clubs, 1,200 fan letters a week, 2,000. 
cco loyal listeners to his morning show 
alone. He does another WIND show for 
2) hours Sunday evenings, as well as a 
daily 15-minute network program (CBS, 
11:45 a.m., E.S.T.). He writes a weekly 
record column for the Chicago Sun-Times. 
Between personal appearances at theater 
concerts and youth rallies, Miller has also 
managed a feat reminiscent of selling re- 
frigerators to Eskimos: he is the first disk 
jockey to ply his trade successfully on TV, 

Wrapped Up in Integrity. “I’m a ham, 
an exhibitionist and a frustrated actor,” 
says Jockey Miller. He is also a seasoned 
ad-glibber and a canny judge of audience 
psychology. He banters with housewives 
and stenographers, butters up “misunder- 
stood” teen-agers (who buy 60% of pop 
records), keeps a cold eye on just what is 
| selling in the record shops, 








Arthur Siegel 
Disk Jockey MILLER 
He would like to rob a bank. 


Says Miller: “I never knock. But at the 
same time I’m sincere. I have integrity. 
Nine out of ten records I play, I don’t 
think are good records. But they are com- 
mercial records. I play the things they 
want to hear. Unless I do, I don’t have an 
audience, and therefore I have denied my 
station, my second integrity, an audience, 
And the station loses the account of my 
advertiser, my third integrity. But they're 
all wrapped up into one integrity—to 
build the biggest audience there is.” 

From his high perch in Chicago—which 
buys 9% of the nation’s pop records and, 
with Detroit, is regarded by the trade as 
the crucible of record popularity for the 
whole U.S.—Miller is probably the na- 
tion's biggest single influence on record 
sales. He bases his choice of records not 
only on how they may already be selling, 
but on his own theory of U.S. taste: “We 
have entered an era when there is admira- 
tion for things being done as we would 
personally do them. Kids are more at- 
tracted to imperfection. I can show you 
thousands of records that are musically 
perfect, but they didn’t sell. Johnnie Ray’s 
great success was his ability to cry pub- 
licly. He relieved tensions. Pat Boone is 
the boy next door. Presley is a visual 
singer as well as a kind of Jimmy Dean, 
and the rebellious ones had a new place 
to hang their hats after Dean died.” 

In the Groove. Miller sometimes spots 
hit records even before they are made. 
Last year when Cinemactor Tab Hunter 
visited Chicago, Hunter went for a ride in 
Miller's 45-ft. cabin cruiser, Disk Jockey, 
“T wanted to do something for the kid,” 
recalls Miller, “so I told him to make a 
record.” “I can’t sing,” said Hunter. “I 
don’t care,” Miller assured him. “You can 
sneeze and it’ll sell.” When they got 
ashore, Miller called Dot Records and set 
up a recording contract for the actor. 
Hunter cut a disk called Young Love 
(Time, March 25), and Miller started 
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“And In This Corner...” 


Turn a knob—and the world moves into 
your living room...comedy, drama, 
congressional investigations, a parade, 
sports, news...the whole wonderful 
world of television. Helping to keep it 
bright, clear and steady in millions of 
living rooms is the television serviceman 
—a good man to have in your enter- 
tainment “corner.” 


ELEVISION AND RADIO SETS have become so much a 

part of our daily lives that they are largely taken 
for granted. You never think about having to do 
without them. If anything goes Wrong, you simply 
call a serviceman. 


Ever think about that serviceman? He’s a pretty 
important figure in your entertainment world... the 
indispensable man who knows what's wrong—and 
how to fix it. 


Behind his ability to bring the picture back to your 
S¢ reen—and the smile lo the children’s faces lies a 
wealth of specialized knowledge and information, 
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representing a heavy investment in time, training 
and equipment. 


Yes, the man in your entertainment “corner” is an 
expert. And among his most important “helpers” in 
bringing you fast, efficient service are Mallory service- 
engineered electronic parts. These dependable, 
top-quality, precision-made components have been 
specifically designed for fast, easy installation in 
different makes of sets. And Mallory’s extensive dis- 
tributor set-up makes the right parts to fix your set 
readily available in every part of the country. 


Mallory—the company at home in tomorrow—is proud 
to serve the television industry, as well as the nation’s 
other leading growth industries with precision 
products and broad experience in the fields of elec. 
tronics, electrochemistry and specialized metallurgy. 


MALLORY 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS: 










Electromechanical « fe hee, 7 cer, Vibrotar 
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P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Corp., Dept. T, 370 7th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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NEW ELECTRIC EYE MOVIE CAMERA 


sets its own exposures 
automatically and 
continuously! 












This is the incredible Bell & Howell 
200-EE .. 
you can own. It has a built-in light 


re ere eo 





+ Casiest-to-use camera 


meter coupled to the lens. It not 
only sets itself for correct exposure, 
it adjusts continuously as you pan 
from sun to shade and back again! 
It even tells you when not to shoot. 
It’s the closest thing yet to com- 
plete assurance of perfect pictures. 
See the 200-EE in action at your 
dealer's! Own this revolutionary 
16mm camera for $299.95. 

Write for free booklet. Bell & 
Howell, 7103 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


Bell & Howell 


50 YEARS OF FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 
52 


| playing it before release. Crows the jock- 
ey: “In Chicago alone, it sold 250,000 in 
the first three weeks. Now. nationally, 

2,000,000.” 

The son of a Chicago judge, Miller 
| entered radio as a soap-opera actor soon 
after his graduation from Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill. in 1938, and after three 
years in the World War II Navy, became 
program director at Chicago’s WIND. 
soon switched to disk jockeying and be- 
came an immediate success. 

Immortality. “I’m overly ambitious,” 
Jockey Miller admits. He blames his two 
divorces, one from Singer June Valli, on 
his lust for his career. He feels the pangs 
of his “hunger for immortality” as he 
stares out of the window in his eight-room 
apartment overlooking Lake Michigan. “I 
wish I could be a lawyer, a great stage 
performer, a John Gielgud, an archcrimi- 
nal. I would love to plot the Strategy of a 
great bank holdup. I frequently plotted 
one and never carried it through.” Then 
Miller's pleasant voice hits a note of dead- 
ly earnest. “I can think of no higher honor 
than of being asked by the citizens to be 
mayor of Chicago. I have certainly indi- 
cated an interest to a nucleus of people 
whom it is important to tell first before I 
tell the electorate.” 


Program Preview 

For the week starting Thursday, April 
25. Times are E.S.T. through Sat., April 
27, E.D.T. thereafter. 


TELEVISION 


Playhouse 90 (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., CBS). 
Helen Hayes, in Four Women in Black. is 
one of a group of nuns crossing the 
Arizona desert in 1870. 

Person to Person (Fri. 10:30 p.m., 
CBS). Ed Murrow visits the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Soprano Roberta Peters. 

Big-League Baseball (Sat. 1:30 p.m., 
NBC). Brooklyn v. Pittsburgh. 

Caesar's Hour (Sat. 9 p.m., NBC). 
TV's best regular comedy show. 

The Last Word (Sun. 3:30 p.m., CBS). 
Comedienne Hermione Gingold and Au- 
thor Walter Lord join the panel. 

The Kate Smith Hour (Sun. 9 p.m., 
ABC). A special salute to Kate. 

The Mike Wallace Interview (Sun. 
10 p.m., ABC). Gloria Swanson sits for 
the network debut of New York TV's 
most frankly probing interview show. 

Producers’ Showcase (Mon. 8 p.m., 
NBC). Cinderella, the Prokofiev ballet 
danced by Margot Fonteyn and Britain’s 
Royal Ballet (color). 

Middleweight Championship Fight 
(Wed. 10 p.m., ABC). Return match 
between Champion Gene Fullmer and ex- 
Champ Sugar Ray Robinson in Chicago. 





Rabdio 


Conversation (Thurs. 8:30 p.m., 
NBC). John Gunther and Theodore White 
join Clifton Fadiman in discussing “My 
Favorite City.” 

The Woolworth Hour (Sun. 1 p.m., 
CBS). The 1ooth broadcast. 

Clarence Darrow—100 Years Later 
(Wed. 10:30 p.m., NBC). A memorial. 
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He'll bring the ocean to Milwaukee 


Captain Elgquist’s big freighter is 
moored in New Orleans now. But it 
won't be long before he sails her right 
up to a dock in Milwaukee, bringing the 
tang of salt water and the lure of faraway 
places to a kid who has lived all his life 
2,000 water miles from the open sca 

Smaller ocean-going ships already come 
to Milwaukee. But the great boom days 
of the port lic ahead. For today, men and 
mighty Caterpillar machines are gouging 
out the longest inland waterway ever en 


gineered for ocean vessels. By 1959 the 


St. Lawrence Scaway will bring in the 
really big freighters, the 8,000 and 10,000 
tonners, to unload their cargo here—steel, 


wood products, fish, glass. And American 


GROWTH OF A NATION 
Population two weeks ago 170,472,000* 
Population today (April 29) 170,543,000* 


Population in 1975 ver 200,000,000 





TO FILL TOMORROW'S NEEDS, 
AMERICA MUST PREPARE TODAY 


“Based on estimates of the U. S. Bureau of the Census 


companies as far away as the Rockies will 
funnel their 


machinery 


exports — hides, cars, heavy 


through Milwaukee and ouf 


the Seaway 
The people of Milwaukee have invested 
ten million city dollars in port facilities, 


plan eight million more, plus seven mil 
hus this alert 


ocean ports’ 


Hon from private industri 
city — together with other 
like Duluth, Chicago, Detroit, Toledo. 
Cleveland, Buffalo tays in step with a 
growing nation 

Others besides Milwauk 


ing the ocean to inland America. They ar 


eans are bring 


the dreamers, the planners, the builders 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
through muck with their big vellow ma 


pushing 


Night and day rugged Caterpillar earthmovers are help 


seaway—27 feet deep 


out the St. Lawrence 





chines. This billion-dollar project, a joint 
enterprise of the U.S. and Canada, 
promises new prosperity to millions of 
America’s growing number of families 

Right now, all along the St. Lawrence. 
hard-working products of Caterpillar re 
carch, engineering and manufacturing 
skills are on the job in a mighty demon 
‘tration of faith in a growing future 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, 
U.S.A 


DIESEL ENGINES » TRACTORS «MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


CATERPILLAR 


5. PAT. OFF 


MANES THAT BUYLO 


MAC 
ROWING AWERIEM 
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A river with a dirty face was causing no end of problems 
for this large Northwestern paper mill. For an ugly, black 
scum on the water came from liquid wastes from their plant 
—not only fouling fishermen’s nets but threatening to 
pollute the river. 

Something had to be done — fast. Someone suggested 
carrying the wastes deep into the water and releasing them 
along the bottom. But how? Steel pipe wouldn’t stand up 
under the highly corrosive flow or the buffeting of river 
currents. Some type of hose? For the answer, they called 
in the G.T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


He made their plan work by recommending Diversipipe 





—a rugged corrosion- and abrasion-resistant pipe of 
rubber. It would carry the liquid wastes to river bottom — 
then out to midstream. There, the troublesome material 
would be allowed to escape—gradually—through ports in a 
series of stainless steel couplings joining the hose-sections. 
That way it would be thoroughly dispersed over a wide 
area. 

The river came clean as soon as the installation was com- 
pleted. To date, the Diversipipe has kept it that way for 
312 years—with years’ more service expected. What's more, 


this system is now under study by other plants seeking an 


effective, low-cost means of waste disposal. 


Whenever you need help handling quantities of any- 
thing pumpable into, through or out of your plant, see the 
G.T.M. With special, large-diameter hose, he’s pioneering 
a new concept in materials handling, particularly when it 
comes to abrasives and corrosives. He can also help you 


with any industrial rubber problem. You can reach the 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
@ -Specified oiversipire 


for handling abrasives and corrosives 


A Long-lived abrasion- and weather-resistant cover 


B Reinforcement of steel wire helix plus wrapped plies 
of heavy-duty fabric 


C Special rubber tube to withstand abrasion and corrosion 





G.T.M. through your Goodyear Distributor or Goodyear, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. He can 
give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts and many 
other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for him in the 
Yellow Pages under ‘Rubber Goods” or ‘'Rubber Products.” 


GOODSYEAR 
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SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N.Y MPORTED ( WHIOR ARS OLD, & rT. ob ERVE, BLENDED WHISKE 


PLEASANT DILEMMA! Whi h to serve? Wise answer: rve both. For both clearly finer Schenley and 


Imported O.F.C. are whiskies of Elegance. And Elegance begins where quality can go no further! 





EDUCATION 





A Pleasure Lost 

What is the difference between the su- 
perior U.S. university student and _ his 
counterpart in Britain? After years of 
teaching on both sides of the Atlantic, 
British Critic David Daiches has come to 
his own conclusion: though not nearly so 
well prepared in secondary school, the 
American has usually more than caught 
up by the time he graduates from college. 
But in all the rush, he loses something 
invaluable along the way. 

“In such fields as literature, philosophy, 
and history, at least,” says Daiches in 
Commentary, “the bright British student 
will most appreciate the lecturer who 
plays with ideas cleverly and suggestively, 
but the bright American student resents 
that: he wants the truth, or the right 
methods, and no nonsense. 

“Do you believe in that view of litera- 
ture you were developing in your lecture 
this morning?’ a Cornell student once 
asked me. I said that I did not, but I 
thought it was interesting to play with 
the idea a little and see where it led us. 
He replied, almost angrily, that if I did 
not believe the theory to be true I should 
not waste my own and the class’s time 
discussing it at such length; it was sheer 
verbal gymnastics, and the students were 
there to /earn, not to be played with. 

“Ts C. S. Lewis's book on 16th-century 
literature a book to be read?’ a graduate 
student asked me the other day at Indiana. 
I replied that it was a fresh and sometimes 
brilliant reading of the texts of the period 
. « . ‘But will it give me a proper view of 
the period?’ she persisted. ‘I don’t know,’ 
I replied. ‘I’m not sure what the “proper” 
view of the period is. Read it and make 
up your own mind about it.’ This answer 
was not regarded as satisfactory. 

“T often have the feeling that the Amer- 
ican student, who works hard and learns 
fast, never has time to enjoy his work. 
I am thinking especially of those who go 
on to graduate work. They have learned an 
immense amount by the time they enter 
graduate school and have often surpassed 
in knowledge and in methodological skill 
their British counterparts, but they have 
the air of never having lived long enough 
with their subject. A graduate student in 
English literature will rush on to do re- 
search on Marvell's imagery before he is 
really at home in English literature and 
really inward with its traditions and 
achievements. And there will be even less 
likelihood of his having any true sense 
of European culture as a whole. . . 

“I think there is something to be said 
for spreading things out, for slow and 
cumulative learning. The hard-working, 
conscientious, somewhat puritanical Ameri- 
can graduate student often outstrips his 
British opposite number at surprising 
speed; but in the process he grows old 
faster, too, and he also learns to regard 
his subject as a field to be covered rather 
than as a body of knowledge to be explored 
and relished.’ 
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Help on Celluloid 


It was only planned as an eleven-minute 
film, but seldom has a moviemaker run 
into a more temperamental star. The actor 
was a bobcat that obviously had no inten- 
tion of doing what he was told, He broke 
out of his cage, fled up a tree, fought so 
violently when lassoed that he broke his 
neck and died. Reported the frustrated 
moviemaker to his employer, Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc.: “I am now 
without a cat to work with. I very much 
regret having to report so much trouble, 





how to run projectors, talked thousands of 
teachers into experimenting with films. 
The E.B.F. staff went through tog stand- 
ard elementary textbooks, this year drew 
up detailed guides on how some of its 
films could be tied in with appropriate 
chapters. The whole idea, says E.B.F.’s 
President Maurice Mitchell, was to get 
the teacher to use “the right film at the 
right time. Nothing can replace the teach- 
er, but there are some things a film can do 
that a teacher can’t.” 

Through E.B.F., millions of students 
have been able to witness such wonders as 
the growth of a plant from seed to blos- 
som in a matter of minutes. They have 
seen the human heart in action, been 





Myron Davis 


Cicero, ILL. BroLocy Crass WatcuINc E.B. Firm 
There are some things a teacher can't do. 


but it seems to go with this kind of work.” 

For 28 years E.B.F. has been wrestling 
with “this kind of work” to bring to the 
world’s classrooms some of the best edu- 
cational films ever made. It is the largest 
producer of school movies, distributes 
them not only in the U.S. but to 55 for- 
eign nations. Though no moneymaker, it 
has as impressive a board of advisers 
as any corporation going—former Senator 
William Benton, Economist Beardsley 
Ruml, onetime Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Anna M. Rosenberg, Psychologist 
George Stoddard, President Robert Hutch- 
ins of the Fund for the Republic, and 
Social Scientist Ralph Tyler. Last week it 
was sporting another big name: Chairman- 
elect Adlai E. Stevenson. 

Three Ears for One. Founded by West- 
ern Electric in 1929, the company that 
was to become E.B.F. was just struggling 
along until well after the Britannica took 
over. Teachers had balked at using movies 
in their classes, and pupils never seemed 
to take them seriously. Spurred by the 
success of the armed services with audio- 
visual education during World War II, the 
company sent out 40 experts to prosely- 
tize in schools. The experts taught pupils 


whisked through the ages of history. To 
make one film on hearing, the E.B.F. staff 
worked 18 months, used the ears of three 
corpses to show the ear’s inner workings. 
Each script gets a thorough examination 
by experts, but it is primarily up to 
producer and photographer to present the 
facts with imagination. 

Tepees & Ch&teaux. One photographer 
waited an entire week to shoot a burrow- 
ing owl going into a hole and coming out 
again. Another cameraman was speared 
by a savage while working along the 
Amazon. In making a film called /ndian 
Family of Long Ago, E.B.F. experts had 
to teach the actors, some Sioux from 
South Dakota, how to put up tepees, 
pack a travois (a primitive sledge), and 
shoot bows and arrows. When Producer 
Milan Herzog made his series on medieval 
life, nothing would do but to shoot it in 
real French chateaux that had been es- 
pecially decorated with priceless furniture 
and tapestries from museums. 

Because of the current teacher shortage, 
E.B.F. thinks that its influence will grow 
even greater. Last week it began to dis- 
tribute a 162-session physics course by the 
University of California’s Harvey White 
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WE STAND ON 
OUR HEADS 
TO SERVE YOu! 


Your entire stay at a Manger Hotel 
is made smooth and comfortable by 
Manger services that start from the 
moment you make your reservation, 


TELETYPE RESERVATIONS —.Just call the 
Manger Hotel nearest you. They'll 
quickly teletype your reservation to 
any Manger Hotel. 

ADJACENT PARKING—Drive your car to 
a Manger Hotel. We park it for you 
in a convenient, safe parking area, 


FAMILY PLAN—Bring your whole fam- 
ily! There’s no charge for children 
under 14, except in New York City. 
COMPLETE FACILITIES — Credit cards, 
air-conditioning, fine restaurants, 
convenient locations...down to the 
last detail, Manger makes sure your 
stay is perfect. 
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THE MANGER WINDSOR 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. He mancer ROCHESTER 
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—the first full-length, high-school physics 
course ever put on film. The series is to 
be used not merely to supplement the 
work of the high-school teachers. It is 
primarily meant for an estimated 14,000 
high schools that have no trained physics 
teacher at all. With other such projects in 
the works, E.B.F. may not only become 
more and more influential, but for hun- 
dreds of schools it may well become down- 


right indispensable. 


"Combat the Menace!" 


The placard on the counter of the Man- 
hattan music store of Carl Fischer, Inc. 
was modest enough in size, but the slogan 
it bore was a call to arms. “COMBAT 
THE MENACE!” it read. “GET YOUR LUD- 
WIG BUTTON.’ The menace: none other 
than Rock ‘n’ Roller Elvis Presley. The 
Ludwig: a composer with the last name 
of Beethoven. Last week Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven was the center of one of the 
fastest-growing fan clubs in the nation. 

The National I Like Ludwig Club be- 
gan only four weeks ago when two Yale- 
men, Edmund Leites, 17, of Manhattan, 
and Howard Richards, 18, of Redlands, 
Calif., became alarmed at the number of 
“IT Like Elvis” buttons they saw while in 
Manhattan on holiday. The boys went 
into a huddle with one of Leites’ former 
classmates at the New York High School 
of Music and Art, decided to start a 
counter-revolution in the musical taste of 
U.S. teen-agers. Leites scraped together 
$45. 1.000 “I Like Ludwig’ buttons 


gol 


| made up within two days. At first the boys 


thought their littke scheme might never 
get off the ground, but when they put 
their buttons up for sale (15¢ each) at 
the High School of Music and Art, all 
1,000 Were gone in a matter of hours. 

Back at Yale, Leites and Richards 
started sending out the word to other col- 
leges and universities. Soon they had a 
national headquarters in Manhattan with 
a staff of four, and they themselves had 
to hire three fellow students to help with 
their mail. By last week the club had 
20,000 members on roo different campuses 
across the U.S. 

Just what the members do, aside from 
sporting their buttons, Leites and Rich- 
ards do not know. But the boys are now 
planning to set up a West Coast head- 
quarters, hope to make enough money 
from button sales to finance a few music 
scholarships. Though some Elvis fans have 
protested (“You'll have to put sideburns 
on Ludwig before I'll like him”), the 
movement scems to be gaining every day. 
Dozens of Yale professors wear Ludwig 
buttons. Violinist Isaac Stern bought 200, 
used two of them in Philadelphia to deco- 
rate Conductor Eugene Ormandy and Vi- 
olinist Zino Francescatti. And last week 
a Time reporter who interviewed famed 
Pablo Casals (see Music) wired 
from Puerto Rico: “[He] came out in a 
white sports shirt open at the throat, 
brown slacks and brown shoes. On the 
front of his shirt he had a campaign-type 
black-and-white button with a picture of 
Beethoven on it and the words, ‘I Like 
Ludwig.’ ” 








In 1883, Gottlieb Daimler built 
the world’s first high revolution 
gasoline engine. 

In 1884, Karl Benz obtained the world’s 
first patent for a motor vehicle. 

In 1926, these two pioneering manufac- 
turers joined in a merger to form the present 
Daimler-Benz A. G., Stuttgart, West Ger- 
many. 

Today, Daimler-Benz builds the world’s 


| finest automobiles — the Mercedes-Benz — 


and produces diesel powered trucks and 
tractors, and diesel engines from 10 to 3000 
horsepower for marine, rail and industrial 
uses. 

The company exports from Germany to 
128 foreign countries through more than 1,100 
agencies and distributors and operates as- 
sembly and production facilities in 27 foreign 
countries. 


Daimler-Benz today employs 53,000 in 


|Germany and an additional 13,000 outside 


Germany. 


Sales in 1956 were $392,000,000. 
In 1903, Orville and Wilbur Wright 
flew for the first time in history 


with an airplane and engine of their 


own design. Glenn H. Curtiss pioneered in 
aircraft development during the same period. 


In 1929, the Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
was formed by merging the companies 
founded by the Wright Brothers and Curtiss. 

Today, Curtiss-Wright is a leading pro- 
ducer of aircraft engines, missiles, propellers, 
electronic flight simulators, and other air- 
craft equipment for the military and the 
commercial airlines, as well as products in 
the fields of electronics, ultrasonics, nucleon- 
ics, thermodynamics, plastics and metallurgy. 
The fastest airliners in operation today are 
powered by Curtiss-Wright engines. A Cur- 
tiss-Wright rocket engine powered the Bell 
X2 to world speed and altitude records. 

Curtiss-Wright employs 32,000 in 17 divi- 
sions and subsidiaries in the United States 
and two foreign countries and exports prod- 
ucts throughout the world. 


Sales in 1956 were $571,000,000, 


Beginning as wagon manufacturers 
in 1852, the Studebaker Brothers 
produced a 16 horsepower gasoline 
powered car in 1904 at South Bend, Indiana. 


In 1899, the Packard Motor Company pro- 
duced a 12 horsepower car at Warren, Ohio. 


In 1954, Studebaker-Packard Corporation 
was formed through a combination of these 
two companies. Today, Studebaker-Packard 
Corporation manufactures a complete line 
of passenger cars, trucks, and station-wagons 
which are distributed throughout the world 
and sold by more than 2,400 dealers in the 
United States and Canada. The company 
pioneered modern supercharged engines, low 
silhouette jet styling, twin-traction rear axles, 
torsion springing and finned, air-cooled 
brakes. 


The company’s products are assembled in 
plants operating in 11 foreign countries. 


Studebaker-Packard Corporation employs 
9,000 at South Bend, Indiana. 


| Sales in 1956 were $303,000,000. 
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DAIMLER-BENZ CURTISS-WRIGHT Studebaker-Packard 


These three companies employing 107,000 people, with sales in 1956 
totaling one billion, two hundred sixty-six million dollars, announce the signing 
of agreements providing for a fully-integrated program of engineering, production, 
sales and service of automotive vehicles; automotive, marine and industrial gaso- 
line and diesel engines; and diesel and gasoline fuel injection systems. All of these 
companies have been associated for years with quality, precision manufacture 
and high-performance products. 


Pursuant to these agreements, Daimler-Benz and Curtiss-Wright have formed 
an American company — Curtiss-Wright and Mercedes-Benz, Inc. —to provide 
for the development and sale of Daimler-Benz products in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 


Studebaker-Packard Corporation in signing the agreements will now make 
available to its dealers a full line of domestic and imported sports cars, conver- 
tibles, sedans and station wagons —ranging in price from under $2,000 up to 
$13,000 — gasoline and diesel powered trucks and all-wheel drive utility vehicles. 

Mercedes-Benz cars and distinctive Mercedes-Benz features — such as fine 
coachwork, swing axles and transmissions —will be exclusive to Studebaker- 
Packard. 

The Utica-Bend Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation, now building diesel 
engines for the U. S. Navy, will import and manufacture Mercedes-Benz diesel 
engines and diesel and gasoline engine fuel injection systems under the agree- 
ments. The engines will range from a 4-cylinder model of 25 h.p, to a supercharged 
8-cylinder model of 600 h.p. 

Further agreements are being negotiated between Daimler-Benz and Curtiss- 


Wright Corporation for the interchange of rights for the manufacture of aircraft 
products. 


~-, Fs 4 
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Cart F. Giese T. Hurtey H, E. CuurcHILe 

President, D ler-Benz Chairman and Presideft, President, Studebaker-Packard 


of North Argerica, Inc. Curtiss-Wright Corporation Corporation 
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SCIENCE 
Hot Clams 


All the returns on long-range effects of 
radioactive fallout are by no means in 
(Tite, Feb. 18 e¢ seqg.), and a report 
published by two Navy civilian scientists 
suggests the worrisome possibility that 
the level at which accumulated fallout 
becomes dangerous may be much lower 
than has been theorized. 

Since the March 1954 thermonuclear 
test explosion in the Marshall Islands, the 
Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory at 
San Francisco has been checking the ra- 
dioactivity of animals, plants, materials, 
etc., in the vicinity of the crater. In 
Science, Herbert W. Weiss and William 
H. Shipman tell what they found when 
they checked the flesh of two giant 
“killer” clams (Tridacna gigas) collected 
last year from the shore of Rongelap 
atoll, 150 miles away from the South 
Pacific test site. 

Better Chemists. Weiss and Shipman 
dried the clam flesh, reduced it to ash and 
dissolved the ash in dilute acid. The solu- 
tion showed characteristic gamma _ rays 
that could come only from cobalt 60. This 
was odd, they thought; cobalt 60 is not a 
fission product, and it had not been found 
in other radioactive material, even in sam- 
ples from much closer to Ground Zero. To 
make doubly sure, Weiss and Shipman ran 
a careful analysis. One clam proved to 
contain one-tenth of a microcurie of co- 
balt 60; the other had one-third of a 
microcurie. 

These are not very dangerous amounts; 
the maximum permissible concentration 
of cobalt 60 in the human body is listed 
by the Bureau of Standards as three 
microcuries, A man would have to eat at 
least ten of the hot clams (20 Ibs. of flesh) 
to exceed this limit. But Weiss and Ship- 





Bill Young 
RESEARCHERS SHIPMAN & WEISS 
In giant shells, deadly charges. 
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man cannot be sure that cobalt 60 was not 
heavily concentrated in some special part 
of the clam’s tissue, increasing the danger 
proportionately. 

Since the dangerously radioactive co- 
balt 60 is not a product of fission, it must 
have come from some other element. per- 
haps nonradioactive cobalt 59, exposed to 
free neutrons given off by the thermo- 
nuclear explosion. It could never have 
been more than a trace in the sea water, 
or the careful tests made in the Marshalls 
just after the explosion would have de- 
tected it. But clams are apparently better 
chemists than men are; they went after 
the cobalt 60 for reasons of their own and 
collected an astonishing amount of the 
radioacitve isotope. 

Unsuspected Mechanism. Weiss and 
Shipman were not aware when they began 
their work that clams have a love for 
cobalt. To find out whether other species 
than the giant clam like to collect it, they 
added a little cobalt to San Francisco Bay 
water (which normally has no detectable 
trace) and put some local clams into it. 
Later analysis by the Navy team showed 
that these clams also have the trait of 
collecting cobalt. 

Weiss and Shipman did not intend to 
scare anyone with the investigation. but 
their work has revealed an unsuspected 
“biological mechanism” that acts selec- 
tively on a single radioactive isotope, 
raising its concentration from an unde- 
tectable amount to the vicinity, at least, 
of the danger level. Biologists cannot be 
sure that other living organisms, both 
animals and plants, do not concentrate 
other radioactive isotopes in places where 
they may damage man. 


Here to There, Accurately 
On a blustery February morning in 1953, 
a B-29 took off from Massachusetts’ Bed- 
ford airport and pointed its nose along the 
great-circle route to Los Angeles. There 
were eight people aboard the big bomber, 
but after take-off no one worked the con- 
trols. For two hours, a pilot sat watching 
the instruments. Then he got bored and 
let the plane fly itself. It did, making mi- 





Time Diagram by V. Puglisi 


nor corrections for each gust of air. It 
rose to 21,000 ft. to traverse the Rockies, 
stayed on course through a 1oo-m.p.h. 
wind shift over Nevada. Finally, 13 hours 
and 2,520 miles from Bedford, the pilot 
took over, took the aircraft the remaining 
ten miles to Los Angeles International 
Airport. To the jubilant M.I.T. scientists 
aboard the plane, he lamented: “I’ve just 
lost my job.” 

Since that historic flight, kept secret 
until last week, Inertial Guidance—the 
gyroscopic navigational system that guid- 
ed the B-29 without visual or electronic 
aid from earth or stars—has been an ob- 
vious choice to control the U.S.’s ultimate 
earth-to-earth weapon: the pilotless inter- 
continental ballistic missile (Time, Jan. 
30, 1956). Last week in Cambridge. " 
a pudgy, square-faced engineer who pre- 
sides over an aging red brick factory 
building (still labeled “Home of Whitte- 
more Shoe Polishes,’ but listed on Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology records 
as the Instrumentation Laboratory) out- 
lined the details of Inertial Guidance, 
just declassified. 

Three Virtues. The great virtues of the 
new system for the 5,oco-mile ICBMs, 
according to Dr. Charles S. Draper (Time, 
Dec. 10), head of M.I.T.’s Department of 
Aeronautical Engineering: extreme accura- 
cy, interference-proof operation (weath- 
er, sunspots and enemy jamming attempts 
have no effect), and radio silence (no sig- 
nal is sent or received). 

Like the gyrocompass, the gyroscopic 
ship stabilizer and the Mark 14 antiair- 
craft gun sight (developed by Dr. Draper 
and his associates at M.I.T. in 1941), In- 
ertial Guidance is based on the familiar 
principle that keeps a child's gyroscopic 
top from falling: a rapidly spinning wheel 
will resist forces working to twist it from 
the plane in which it is revolving. A gyro- 
scope sufficiently free of outside disturb- 
ances—e.g., friction—will maintain an un- 
varying spin axis in relation to the “fixed” 
slars—or any other points of reference— 
no matter on what path it is carried by 
the motion of a vehicle or the rota- 
tion of the earth. Such a gyroscope is 
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Manhattan melody -in the key of ‘Ah!’ 


IKE manhattans that really “sing” 
with flavor? 

Then “tune them up” with one of our 

rare Old Taylor Kentucky bourbons! 


For extra rich, smooth, and deeply 
satisfying taste, use 100 proof bonded 
Old Taylor—most flavorsome of all 
bourbons, prized by generations of 
connoisseurs. 





Or, perhaps you prefer bourbon in 
gentler 86 proof ? A whole new pleasure 
awaits you with lighter, milder, lower- 
priced Old Taylor 86! Already famous 
throughout the land, Old Taylor 86 
is the lightest full-flavored bourbon 
bottled. 

Your precious moments of relaxation 


become moments of pleasure with an 
Old Taylor-Made drink. 


OLD TAYLOR 


sie, 
> % 


py 


Ra 


“The Noblest Bourbon of Them All” 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES + THE OLD TAYLOR DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT AND LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY - 


Lighter, Lower-priced 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





one element of Inertial Guidance. The 
other element is an electronic “Schuler 
pendulum” that always points toward the 
center of the earth, regardless of an air- 
craft’s acceleration (speeding up or slow- 
ing down).* The unchanging gyroscope 
line and the line of the plumb bob, 
which tells which way is down, form an 
angle that changes as the plane follows 
the earth’s curved surface. This angle is 
the self-contained milepost by which In- 
ertial Guidance determines and sets its 
course (see diagram). 

In a Closet. The Instrumentation Lab- 
oratory’s most important technological ad- 
vance in building the jam-proof naviga- 
tional system was the development of the 
Hermetic Integrating Gyro (HIG), a 3-in. 
long package containing a gyroscope spin- 
ning at 12,000 r.p.m. in an inner cylinder 
pivoted on virtually friction-free bearings 
and floated in a heavy liquid. Three HIGs 
—one to “memorize” each coordinate of a 
point’on an imaginary star line at take-off 
—and three accelerometers (to measure 
change of speed in each direction) are 
fixed to a gimbals-mounted, free-swinging 
platform unaffected by changes in the 
plane’s movements. 

From the angle made by the platform 
and the Schuler-pendulum, corrected by a 
chronometer which allows for the earth’s 
rotation, exact readings of a plane’s (or 
missile’s) latitude ‘and longitude are made, 
then translated into instructions for the 
servomechanisms that operate the con- 
trols. (A variant of this layout, not de- 
scribed by Draper, uses similar gyros 
to fix position, radios continuously back 
to home base for flight instructions.) 
Throughout the flight, the control system 
also operates like a normal automatic pi- 
lot, making necessary minor corrections 
for pitch, yaw and roll. | 

The Inertial Guidance system that guid- 
ed the 1953 flight with nearly pin-point 
accuracy weighed a hefty 2,700 lbs., got 
the tag “navigation in a closet.” To be 
effective in a missile where each pound of 
excessive weight exacts a heavy toll in 
lost speed and distance, the mass of wires, 
tubes and gyros would have to be slimmed 
down from closet to pocket size. Advances 
in accuracy and miniaturization since the 
first flight are classified, but the M.I.T. 
scientists, who have been working on In- 
ertial Guidance since 1939, serve as con- 
sultants to the Air Force and Navy on 
such systems, and are known to be design- 
ing the Inertial Guidance system of the 
Navy's 1,500-mile Polaris missile. These 
scientists say carefully that “efficiency 
of the equipment is known to have be- 
come even greater than in 1953."° When 
the U.S.’s first rocket-powered, space- 
tunneling ICBM rises on its maiden test 
flight some time this spring, the chances 
are that a tiny, precocious descendant 
of M.I.T.’s 1953 navigator may be at 
the throttle. 





%* Dr. Maximilian Schuler, a German professor of 
applied mechanics, discovered in 1923 that ac- 
celeration would have no effect on a hypotheti- 
cal pendulum the length of the earth’s radius; 
the M.I.T. device simulates Schuler’s effect elec- 
tronically. | 
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Designed especially for the ladies— 
Mary Lena Faulk Top-Flite 
Clubs by Spalding! 


Feminine as they are in appearance, the all new 
1957 Mary Lena Faulk Registered TOP-FLITE 
Clubs do a man-sized job on the course. With 
these clubs you can reduce your handicap by as 
much as 4. 

MARY LENA FAULK Why? These are SYNCHRO-DYNED Clubs— 
scientifically engineered as a set rather than as individual units. 
Result? A perfectly coordinated family of clubs that help you hit 
each shot in the book with amazing consistency. 


Best looking, too! 


The Faulk TOP-FLITE Woods of choicest persimmon, come in 
beautiful flamingo pink and feature an attractive red and white 
horizontal face insert. The gleaming irons feature red grips with 
pink center stitching. Both have True Temper Rocket shafts. 


Choose from a complete line! 


In addition to the TOP-FLITE Clubs, there are the all new Mary 
Lena Faulk PAR-FLITE Clubs at popular prices. They bring you 
many of the advanced design features to be found in the TOP-FLITE 
models. 

These clubs are sold through golf professionals only. See them, 
along with a complete line of Spalding golf equipment to comple- 
ment every game, every pocketbook. All Spalding merchandise is 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


All Spalding 6 

golf equipment is 

available on the ALDING 
Spalding Time 

Payment Plan. 





sets the pace in sports 


FOR GOLFERS 
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Only STEEL can do so many 













Stainless Steel Porcupine. This ferocious- 
looking machine bristles with Stainless Steel 
spikes, and for a good reason, too. It’s the main 
drive compressor for a supersonic wind tunnel 
at the National Advisory Committee for Aero 
nautics’ Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory in 
Cleveland. It delivers a ton of air per second at 
a velocity of 1200 to 1800 miles per hour! It will 
test full-size turbojet and ramjet engines. 


jobs so well 


It's Mowing Time Again. 
And a clean-cutting all-steel 
rotary power mower like this 
can help you do the job faster 
and with less work. The all- 
steel deck is tough and un- 
breakable. Naturally, the 
. mower blade is steel, too, be- 
y cause steel is the only com- 
mercial metal that will take 
and hold a keen cutting edge. 
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% ¥ @: These two pressure vessels, built 41,000 Miles Of Wire. This picture was taken on_ the world- 
A 4. in Tokyo, Japan, with USS “T-1” famous Mackinac Bridge, now under construction by American Bridge 
Constructional Alloy Steel, are the world’s largest for Division of United States Steel. The all-important main suspension 
natural gas storage. USS “T-1,” unique for its weld- cables contain 41,000 miles of %,-inch diameter tough galvanized steel 
ability with very high yield strength, reduced total wire supplied by American Steel & Wire Division. The cables are laid 
weight 1720 tons. Result: whopping savings in shipping, four wires at a time by a traveling “spinning wheel.” Each cable is over 
fabricating, and erecting costs. two feet in diameter and contains 12,580 wires. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE . . OJL WELL SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time). 


Qantas 
Ina 
Quincuncial 
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With most maps, when you plan a trip 
around the World you run off one 
side and have to pick up on the other. 
The Quincuncial (kwin-kun-shul) 
map avoids this by placing two North 
Polar Projections of the World 
side by side, one of them upside down. 
If this is too confusing, we suggest 
that you either get a globe or 

book a flight around the World via 
Qantas Super-G Constellations 


and associated airlines. Ask your 





travel agent, or any Qantas 
or BOAC office for details. 


AUSTRALIA'S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


QANTAS 
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Straight Man 


As President Eisenhower paused while 
rehearsing his televised speech to the na- 
tion on the Korean war’s end in 1953, 
New York Times Magazine Photographer 
George Tames noticed that Ike had taken 
off his glasses and, with head tilted slight- 
ly to the left, was staring thoughtfully 
into space. Edging past the long-lens cam- 
eras used by most other photographers in 
the White House TV-radio room, Times- 
man Tames held his Rolleiflex at waist 
level, aimed his flash high to the left and 
caught Ike's expression with one expo- 
sure (1/250th of a second at f.16). When 
Tames sent a print to be autographed, 
he learned that the  brow-furrowed 
shot had been chosen by  Eisen- 
hower for his first “official” portrait 
(Time, Feb. 15. 1954). the picture that 
Ike visitors, friends and VIPs 
around the world. 

Last year, after White House Press Sec- 
retary Jim Hagerty confided to newsmen 
that the President wanted a new picture 
for the campaign, Photographer Tames 
waited for another broadcast and caught 
Ike in almost exactly the same mood and 
position. Again, Ike picked Tames’s pic- 
ture from hundreds of others that were 
submitted in the unofficial contest for the 
official portrait. 

Last week, after press photographers 
had scrambled for months to provide Ike 
with a second-term portrait, Jim Hagerty 
announced the new winner: George 
Tames. The Timesman’s entry, a third 
unsmiling pre-broadcast shot. was taken 
in February when the President was about 
to go on the air with his annual appeal 
for the American Red Cross. 

Hard-working George Tames, 38, broke 
into newspaper photography as a 19-year- 


gives 





Walter Bennett 
PHOTOGRAPHER TAMES 
In the mirror, 





George Tames—The New York Times 
OFFICIAL PorTRAIT (1957) 


On the air, 


old copy boy at Tre’s Washington bu- 
reau, where he learned to click a shutter 
by watching Lire photographers and ask- 
ing the right questions. He became a full- 
fledged “head-hunter,” as the trade refers 
to a photographer who specializes in can- 
did head-and-shoulders shots, and joined 
the Times's Washington staff in 1945. 
Winner of more than a dozen awards in 
White House News Photographers’ As- 
sociation contests. shiny-domed Camera- 
man Tames shares the President's respect 
for straight, unretouched pictures that 
tell a story. The deepening groove be- 
tween the eyes, the tighter lines of the 
mouth in each succeeding picture picked 
by Ike reflect the aging, deeply earnest 
man whom Eisenhower sees in his own 
mirror. 


Whee, the People! 


“Have you, too, been bamboozled by 
American ballyhoo?” asked London’s left- 
wing People under the headline: TAKE A 
GOOD LOOK AT THE REAL america! With 
this lead the Sunday People (circ. 4.948,- 
215), which wallows weekly in a rich 
home-brew of slaughter, society scandal 
and police-court sex, last week decanied a 
bottle of sour-mash bamboozlement im- 
ported from the old colony across the 
Atlantic. 

“The letters I get from home,” wrote 
People’s New York Correspondent Len 
Coulter, “reveal that thousands of people 
in Britain have swallowed the old bunk 
about the American Way of Life—swish 
homes, big cars, gleaming refrigerators, 
21-inch TV sets and plenty of money in 
the bank. Phooey!” 

Scramble for the Dollar. In sordid fact, 
according to Coulter, the average Ameri- 
can is “up to his ears in debt,” trades jobs 
“constantly in a frantic scramble for the 
extra dollar,” and by all odds will wind up 
in jail, divorce court or the psychiatrist's 
clutches. “Every third or fourth person 
you meet,” said Coulter, “is having psy- 
chiatric treatment. Each big apartment 
building has at least one resident psychia- 
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WEIGHT WIZARD TRIUMPHS AT RHINE RIVER PORT 


Barrels of wine seem light as bubbles when lifted by this 


trim orange true k. Then the same truck 


one of many types 


of Yale® industrial lift trucks—moves other materials, tons 


at a time, to help keep goods flowing 


smoothly through 


Cologne. Germany. On waterfronts, in warehouses and plants 


from Cologne to Calcutta. Canberra to Cleveland —every- 


QUICK CHANGE FOR BRAZILIAN PLANE 


Changing airplane motors and propellers for 
Panair Do Brazil at the Santos Dumont Air 
port in Rio, is one of many heavy jobs en 
trusted to Yale hoists in maintaining equip 








Even 


10-ton loads are easy tasks with Yale hoists, 
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you will see Yale trucks. and Yale hoists, easing 


man’s burdens 


speeding production and distribution of 


raising living standards. Everywhere, toe. you will 
see Yale locks and hardware—as in Cologne’s famous ( rothie 
cathedral. the Dom—guarding precious articles, and adding 


security to structures that shelter and serve mankind 


INDIANA FLAME INSPIRES YALE DESIGNERS 





A clear blue ga bol of the citizens 
Gas and Coke Utility races the trim of leck 

ated for the company’s new Indiar 
apolis building by Yale Lock and Hardware 
Division. This design typifies the distinctive 


styling of the ent 
hardware, famous 


ile locks and 





lor security. 
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that has all the answers... 


ves ... To create this finest of motor 
oils, Texaco research scientists tackled 
some tough problems. They came up with 
the answer that has satisfied millions of 
car owners — Havoline Special 10W-30 
Motor Oil. 

PROBLEM: To eliminate need for sea- 
sonal grades — produce one oil for all 
seasons. 

ANSWER: [lavoline Special 10W-30, the 
all-year, all-temperature motor oil! In blis- 
tering summer heat or biting winter cold, 
it thinks for itself: saves you the trouble 
of thinking about seasonal grades. It’s 


light for instant cold starts, yet with tough 
body to offset intense engine heat. 
PROBLEM: To develop an oil that would 
do much more than lubricate. 
ANSWER: Iavoline Special 1OW-30. It 
wear-proofs your engine, keeps it clean— 
free from harmful carbon, varnish, sludge. 
So, you are assured quicker, easier starts, 
more power, better gasoline mileage, long- 
er engine life! 

Change today, and change regularly, to 
“the oil that has all the answers.” At your 
Texaco Dealer, the best friend your car 
has ever had. THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO Dealers in all 48 states 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada, Latin America, and Africa 








trist, and some have four or five. It is the 
boomingest profession in town.” 

Older professions also thrive, Len Coul- 
ter warned would-be immigrants. Most 
New York girls who have left home, he 
said, “though highly paid by British 
standards,’ manage to get by only if they 
“have made themselves ‘interesting’ to the 
boss, or have found sugar-daddies to sup- 
port them.” Money-mad males survive by 
corruption. ‘““Most of America’s metropol- 
itan areas are controlled by grafters and 
gangster elements,’ added Coulter, who in 
his seven years in the U.S. has done 
most of his traveling as a New Jersey- 
Manhattan commuter. Before taking a 
driver’s test in New York, he related, he 
was assured that he would never pass 
“unless you ‘accidentally’ leave a five- 
dollar bill on the seat beside the inspec- 
tor.”* Recounting one attempt by a New 
York lawyer “to put money into his pock- 
et and mine that should have gone to my 
employers,” Coulter insisted: “Seldom a 
week goes by without someone offering 
a fis?” 

People Gushed. Other Coulterisms: 
“The mad struggle for money” breeds 
“immorality, delinquency and degenera- 
cy.” “A businessman told me how thor- 
oughly enjoyable it was being a bigamist.” 
Marriage clinics abound on the theory 
that “very few husbands and wives find 
their marriage sexually satisfying’; to re- 
lease their “inner resentment, completely 
uninhibited husbands and wives gushed 
out the most astonishing intimacies.” 

Coulter, 53, a greying Londoner who 
has a degree in economics from the Uni- 
versity of London, an apartment in Man- 
hattan and a country place in New Jersey, 
allowed that “there are many aspects of 
American life which are excellent. The 
Americans’ willingness to experiment and 
change is completely refreshing. Their 
generosity is fabulous.”’ At his Rockefeller 
Center office, Coulter confided: “I enjoy 
living here. It would be a hardship to live 
anywhere else.” Why, then, his disparag- 
ing article? “This is rather embarrassing,” 
said he. “The piece was intended for 
British consumption. People without skills 
who think of coming to America to find 
the pot of gold should be discouraged.” 
The U.S., in short, is a nice place to live 
but no place for People people to visit. 


Playkids 


On U.S. newsstands this month is ar- 
rayed the biggest. bawdiest, bestselling 
collection of stag magazines in publishing 
history. Just as Confidential’s peep-and- 
tell formula sent a horde of imitators 
yipping after pay dirt, the sex-fueled 
three-year flight of Playboy (‘‘Entertain- 
ment for Men”) has shaken out a pack 
of wolf-whistling periodicals. In all, there 
are more than 4o playkids on the market, 
and they are fast outstripping the scandal 
sheets. The most successful of the up- 
starts are monthlies, with such names as 
Caper, Nugget, Rogue, Escapade and 


* Questioned by Time last week, Coulter ad- 
mitted that the inspector refused a $5 bill, did 
not report Coulter to the authorities, as he 
could have, and gave him a license anyway. 
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thanks to our Hydroguard® Shower Control 


Yes, she’s safe because Hydroguard 
thermostatic shower-and-tub control 
holds the temperature as she sets it! 


It’s easy to select a comfortable shower 
temperature with Hydroguard’s single 
dial—easy to change it any time during 
a shower, Hydroguard holds that 
selected temperature, regardless of 
pressure or temperature changes in 
water supply. No possibility of sudden 
jets of cold or hot water to cause a 
painful fall or scalding. 


has a built-in safety limit so 
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FOR ANY BUSINESS! 


In thousands of businesses, hospitals, 
department stores, schools, hotels 
- - . Teletalk intercom increases 
productive time by cutting down 
departmental traffic. Helps relieve 
overloaded switchboards and conserves 
that valuable asset —time! Teletalk 
costs less than 6¢ per station per 
day, including operating, maintenance, 
interest and depreciation costs, 
Efficiency can start with Teletalk 
on your desk. Your local dealer can 
suggest an ideal installation. 


‘Teletalk 
ankecoow 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
eres ane 


M103 RACINE-wIs 





Bargain = 
AIR FARES TO 


Glin Amenitar, 


Fly in first-class comfort with REAL 

— Latin America’s largest airline! 

Complimentary hot meals served 

aloft...attentive bi-lingual steward- 

esses...66 Ib. baggage allowance, 
See your travel agent. 

Special rates on contract flights — 

for sales conventions, etc. Write 

for all the details. 


General cargo and specific commodities 
shipped at lowest applicable rates! 
Scheduled departures—on-time arrivals, 
See your freight forwarder. 

MIAMI, FLA, 244 Biscayne Blvd. 

WEW YORK, N.Y. 545 Fifth Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 516 S. Michigan Ave. 

WASHINGTON, DC 1025 Vermont Ave..NW 

RESEDA, CAL. 7121 Reseda Blvd, 


Fie FAIL 


(BRAZILIAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES! 
LATIN AMERICA’S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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Seven women executives and 
broadcasters in radio and TV 
are honored by McCall's for 
outstanding service to wom- 
en, to youth and to the com- 
munity. McCall’s May issue 
contains pictures and descrip- 
tions of the personalities and 
actions earning top honors, 
The article makes colorful 
and interesting reading for 
the whole family. 


McCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness 


reaching more than 4,800,000 families 











| Cabaret. Like Playboy ( Tme, Sept. 24), 


they trade in the smirk, the leer and the 
female torso—only more so. Latest addi- 
tion to the wolf pack, out this week. is 
a Negro monthly called Duke. 

Last week the stag mags* were in the 
midst of a censorship battle that raged all 
the way from Boston to Los Angeles. 
from suburban mothers’ clubs to the Su- 
preme Court. In New York, where police 


| in the past six months have seized some 


2,000 copies of 15 different magazines 
under city obscenity laws. a publishing 
newsletter protested: “Never in the his- 
tory of the magazine industry have the 
newsstands been flooded with so many 
borderline, semi-obscene and actually 
pornographic periodicals.’ Legislatures in 





Ben Martin 





Stac Macs 
The torso—only more so. 


ten states were considering bills that 
would make it illegal to distribute or sell 
the magazines. In Missouri the house is 
expected to pass a bill already approved 
by the senate to lower: stifi penalties 
against offending magazines so that it will 
be easier to get convictions. In Pitts- 
burgh, after a six-day investigation. a 
grand jury warned: “Immediate action 
must be taken to save our young people 
from being corrupted by lewd literature. 
Printed filth is seriously threatening our 
moral, social and community life.” 
Literary Chloroform. But the stags 
have yet to be brought to bay. The trou- 
ble with attempts to ban them is that 
most legal definitions of obscenity inevi 
tably trap serious-intentioned publishers 
and writers in the censor’s net. Last 
month district attorneys from 38 Penn- 
sylvania counties met to “discuss new 
methods of combatting the obscene lit- 
erature pouring into the state.” but were 
unable to agree on any fair or workable 
censorship formula. Even churchmen do 


* Also called “b, & b. [for breast and buttock 
books.” 
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“By gad, Finchley...I insist you ask me for a raise!” 


Anyone who can find a way to cut costs and still 
retain quality is sure to send the boss into ecstasy! 
And many Finchleys (may their pockets jingle with 
joy) have found the answer in their companies’ 
printing bills. Perhaps you will, too! 

Here’s how! Paper represents over 25 per cent 
of the average printing job. And Consolidated 
Enamel Printing Papers cost less than other enamel 
papers of equal quality! 

What’s the deal? Consolidated pioneered a mod- 
ern papermaking method that eliminates costly 
manufacturing steps, yet maintains finest quality. 
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FREE OFFER! Ask your Consolidated Paper Merchant 
for free trial sheets. Then make your own compar- 
ison test run with your printer under any condi- 
tions you like. Fair enough? 

. . . 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


Enamel Printing Papers 


a complete line for offset and letterpress printing 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER AND PAPER COMPANY 
SALES OFFICES: 135 5. LA SALLE ST. * CHICAGO 3. ILL, 


“THE 
TRI-PACER 
ISA 
GREAT 
AIRPLANE” 


George Carros, treasurer, and George Colovos, president of Europa Restaurant Corp. 


George Colovos, president of the Europa 
Restaurant Corporation, does his travel- 
ing by Piper Tri-Pacer. 

As operator of three restaurant-sup- 
per clubs in Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., Mr. Colovos flies his Tri-Pacer to 
inspect latest equipment installations 
around the country. He also uses his Tri- 
Pacer—the fifth his company has owned 





—to “catch” entertainment acts before 
he bills them. 

“I can’t speak highly enough of the 
Tri-Pacer's safety and ease of handling,” 
says Mr. Colovos, who has been flying 
since 1939. “It has exceptional short 
field performance and takes us safely in 
and out of the smallest fields. It’s just a 
great airplane.” 


BUSINESSMEN IN EVERY FIELD are flying Piper Tri- 


Pacers to keep up with competition. Carrying 4 in 
comfort and safety, the Tri-Pacer cruises at over 
130 mph, and just about anyone who can drive 
@ car can learn to fly the Tri-Pacer. See your Piper 
dealer or write for details to Dept. T-10. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 


1007 


AIR 
CONDITIONED 


2000 modern rooms 


Sensible rates include 


Television & Radio 


TheFor WOTEL 


TAFT 


7th AVE. NEW YORK 


at 50th St. 


ON TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 
Alfred Lewis, Gen. Mgr.» Bing & Bing, inc., Mgt. 








A CONVERSATION 
THAT HELPED ME 
EARN $11,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


While lunching at the Athletic Club, I 
overheard two men talking about how 
to get ahead. “I read The Wall Street 
Journal,” said one. “So do I!” exclaimed 
the other. They looked like smart busi- 
nessmen, and so I said to myself, “I'm 
going to subscribe.” 

That happened several years ago. I 
was earning $100 a week at the time. I 
mailed a check for $20 to The Wall 
Street Journal. I have been reading that 
remarkable newspaper ever since. It has 
certainly helped me get ahead. Last year 
my income increased to $11,000. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N. Y. TM 4-29 






































































not agree that the stag magazines drive 
children to delinquency. The Rev. Owen 
McKinley Walton. executive director of 
Pittsburgh's Council of Churches. de- 
nounced them as “literary chloroform 
deadening the moral and spiritual strength 
of our youth.” But Unitarian Minister 
Irving R. Murray. chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh chapter of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, who “deplores dirty maga- 
zines properly defined.”” quoted extensive 


| psychological studies showing that “liter- 


ature, decent or indecent, is without effect 
on juvenile delinquents. practically none 
of whom read anything.’ 

In any case, the men’s magazines are 
no more intended for juvenile consump- 
tion than Peyton Place—and few of them 
are really as gamy. Most of them run 
a Playboyish mishmash of racy cartoons, 


club-car jokes. nonfiction pieces that 
swagger leeringly from foreign affairs 
(“Those Sympathetic Geishas to his- 


the Most Ribald Roman of 
Them All"). Many of their short stories 
are culled at no from such 
rogues as Boccaccio and Chaucer, who is 
identified in the April Modern Man as 
“The Passionate Pageboy.” The average 
playkid reads less like pornography than 
a gay-dog college magazine put out while 
the dean napping. 

Smut from a Hat. In their eagerness 
to please the boys, publishers agree, some 
magazines have shed the last vestiges of 
good taste. To avoid prosecution, some 
smut publishers deliver their magazines 
by truck and operate through fictitious 
corporations. “Too many guys are work- 
ing out of a hat.” complains Chicago 
Publisher George VonRosen. who owns 
13 Magazines ranging from an art month- 
ly for teachers to Cabaret (circ. 200,000), 
a three-year-old monthly stag magazine. 
“Today they're printing a magazine. To- 
morrow they're making paper boxes.” 

For the publisher who wants to keep 
on publishing, there are already some 
strong economic incentives to stay with- 
in the confines of good taste. He must 
pass postal inspection if he hopes to send 
his magazine through the mails. He is 
subject to informal censorship from deal- 
ers and newsstand chains such as New 
York's Union News Co., which refuses to 
handle offensive magazines. Another ef- 
(circ. 


tory (“Nero 


cost classic 


was 









fective censor is success. 
786,156), the good grey dean of men’s 
magazines, now serves up cheesecake only 
as dessert with such sober fare as its cur- 
rent “special report” on the U.S. Army’s 


“shockingly weak condition.” As reader- 


SSQUIre 


| ship and advertising linage have shot up, 


even Playboy (circ. 795.965) has toned 
down its gags and dressed up its girls. 
Other playkids also show signs of grow- 
ing up. They are bidding for original art 
and short stories by new authors; Play- 
boy’s fiction rates (maximum: $2.000) 
are among the highest in the industry. 
Writers, artists and photographers are re- 
sponding: hard hit by the collapse of 
five mass-circulation family magazines in 
the past two years, they have found that 
one way to keep the wolf from the door 
is to act like one. 
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Antique cars parade down Chicago's magnificent new concrete Congress Street Expressway. 





“OUT OF THE MUD" or “OUT OF THE MUDDLE” 
You can depend on Concrete 





On Illinois Alt. 30 the motorcade moves from 
a 1955 road (rear) to a pavement built in 1919. 


Near Geneva, the inner lanes of U.S. 30, builtin 
1918, are carrying ever-increasing traffic loads. 


BE 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
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Forty years ago America was pulling itself out of the mud. 
Today it is lifting itself out of a traffic muddle. Now, as 
then, concrete pavement is the dependable, low-annual- 
cost answer to the problem. 


Illinois celebrated its first Good Roads Day in 1914, 
To commemorate the event a motorcade made a grueling 
12-hour trip from Chicago to Sterling, Illinois, in flying 
gravel and choking dust. 


Forty-two years later a motorcade of antique cars made 
the same trip, now possible in 3 hours, in the rain. Look- 
ing down on the new Congress Street Expressway, Chica- 
goans saw an amazing spectacle—ancient cars on the most 
modern of concrete highways. 


Farther west, near Geneva, the old cars rolled over a 
four-lane section of U.S. 30, two lanes of which were 
built in 1918, two in 1931—all still giving good service at 
low annual cost. 


Even better performance can be expected of the con- 
crete pavements being built in the gigantic national high- 
way construction program now under way. Today’s 
smoother-riding concrete roads have a life expectancy of 
at least 50 years. Concrete serves far longer than any 
other pavement. It costs much less to maintain. And it is 
the safest pavement, wet or dry, night or day. Write for free 
illustrated booklet, distributed only in U.S. and Canada. 


Dept. A4e-6, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
A notional organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete .. . through scientific research and engineering field work 





CHAMPION FRASER 





Adelaide News 


Some waterbugs eat seaweed jelly. 


Workers & Water Babies 


Since a web-footed crew of Australians 
collected 14 of 23 gold medals at the Mel- 
bourne Olympics, the rest of the swim- 
ming world has faced up to an unhappy 
question: How and when can they ever 
catch up with the Aussies? While they 
ponder, the Australian Swimming Union 
is doing its best to aggravate the problem. 
The British Empire Games are a year 
away and the Rome Olympics are four 
years in the future, but this week the 
A.S.U, is already passing the hat among 
Aussie fans for $112,000 with which to 
recruit and train faster and flashier teams, 

Early Start. Most of the visiting swim- 
ming coaches spent their spare time in 
Melbourne last fall trailing their hosts 
with notebook and stopwatch, trying to 
learn the Aussies’ secrets. The Russians 
even tried an eight-course dinner-and- 
pumping session aboard the Soviet liner 
Gruzia. But the Aussies had nothing to 
hide. Their long months of balmy weather 
and seaboard beaches make waterbugs of 
thousands of Australians as soon as they 
can toddle. Once a youngster can keep 
his head above the surface, he can join 
one of 450 A.S.U.-sponsored clubs, where 
competent coaches will teach him free of 
charge to swim with skill. 

The Australian coaches have a good eye 
for talent, and an almost inexhaustible 
supply of it. Around Sydney in particular, 
half a dozen expert teachers have been 
remarkably successful in talking proud 
parents into paying for additional private 
lessons for their children. Once they take 
a professional interest in a prospective 
star, the coaches push the child into com- 
petition as soon as possible. Young Mur- 
ray Rose, who won three Olympic gold 
medals and holds two free-style world rec- 
ords (400 meters and 440 yds.), is, at 18. 
a seven-year veteran of tough meets all 
over Australia. Lorraine Crapp, 19, win- 
ner of two gold medals at Melbourne and 
holder of every women’s free-style record 
from 200 meters to 880 yds.. was only 
twelve when she began racing in competi- 
tion. Dawn Fraser, 20, the Olympic 100- 
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meter free-style title-holder, was 13 when 
she swam in her first big race, Realizing 
that Aussie swimmers are often champions 
before they get out of high school, U.S. 
colleges (Yale in particular) have been 
importing them for years. 

Fit Finish. Willing to try anything to 
make their charges swim faster, Austra- 
lian coaches experiment with special diets 
(Murray Rose stokes up on seaweed jelly) 
and novel styles. A few have even tried 
hypnotism. But like good coaches any- 
where, they depend most on grinding 
work. In the year preceding the Mel- 
bourne Olympics, Australian team mem- 
bers trained hard for ten months, swam 
six days a week, covered an estimated 80 
miles apiece each month. Many of them 
took a ten weeks’ calisthenics course in 
a Sydney gym, tossed medicine balls. 
chinned the horizontal bar, did push-ups. 

Buoyant (5 ft. 6 in., r52 Ibs.) “Lainy” 
Crapp worked up to 80 push-ups and, 


J Consolidated Press 
CHAMPION Crapp 


But none may float on laurels. 












boasted her proud coach, Frank Guthrie, 
became “almost as strong as a man.” Be- 
fore the Olympics began. Guthrie figured 
Lainy was certainly strong enough to swim 
like a man. He taught her to reduce her 
kicking power and to slash the water 
with her arms in a harsh. unladylike chop, 
The change paid off in spectacular style. 

The whole training program paid off 
so well that the A.S.U. seems almost 
afraid its swimmers may relax and float 
on their laurels. When Lainy Crapp and 
Dawn Fraser were invited to Hawaii's 
Keo Nakama meet to be held in July, 
the A.S.U. threatened to withhold its ap- 
Proval unless both girls prove that they 
are in top shape. “They're Olympic cham- 
pions,” said an A.S.U. official —just as if 
any Australian had forgotten. “We don’t 
want them to jeopardize their chances 
by competing out of condition.” 

For all its proprietary interest in Dawn 
and Lainy, this once the A.S.U. refuses 
to dip into its treasury to help them 
train. This trip, the A.S.U. argues, is 
private, and on the girls, Wistfully add- 
ing up her small salary as a department- 
store salesgirl, Dawn Fraser wondered this 
week how she would ever pay for a period 
of necessary workouts in tropical Towns- 
ville. “Just a little of that £50,000 the 
A.S.U. has earmarked for training would 
be a big help,” she admitted. But like 
the dedicated Aussie swimmer she is, she 
added: “I will arrive in Hawaii fit, even 
if I also happen to be broke.” 


Scoreboard 

Q Just a bit irritated because the Boston 
Bruins kept them from taking the Stan- 
ley Cup hockey playoffs in four straight 
games, the Montreal Canadiens went into 
the fifth game in their home-town Forum 
with fists, sticks and shoulders flying. By 
the time the last man had picked himself 
off the ice, les Canadiens had won 5-1, 
earned the National Hockey League 
championship for the second straight year, 
q Pretty Patricia McCormick. winner of 
both Olympic gold medals for women’s 
diving, won her final and most important 
prize as an amateur. For the outstanding 
contribution to amateur sportsmanship 
during 1956, the acrobatic Californian, 
now a pro, got the Sullivan trophy. 

g Willie (“Cemetery”) Perteet, the aging 
(51) Georgia caddy who lost his job as 
President Eisenhower's exclusive club 
toter because the Augusta National pro 
decided he was “too decrepit,” got a long- 
distance vote of confidence from Spokane. 
Members of the Spokane Athletic Round 
Table invited Cemetery to caddy in their 
national seniors open (for men over 50), 
were still undecided whether to assign 
him to Ike’s brother Edgar (68) or Au- 
gusta Pro Ed Dudley (55), the man 
who fired him. 

@ For the first time since 1945, a U.S. 
citizen won Boston’s Patriots’ Day Mara- 
thon. Schoolteacher John J. Kelley, 26, 
of Groton, Conn. breezed home in 2 hr. 
20 min. 5 sec. Running the 1,o00th race 
of his career, and finishing a creditable 
13th: John A. Kelley, 49 (no kin to 
John J.), the 1945 and 1935 winner. 
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A coating in COLORS that really sticks to 
new Galvanized, Aluminum and Terne Piate 


Remember? If you didn't go over every square inch of 
new galvanized metal with a chemical solution before 
painting . . . chances are that the paint “peeled off” leay- 
ing you with a costly eye-sore! 

The development of Galvinoleum Coatings by 
Rust-Oleum changes all this! Now... you simply brush 
Galvinoleum right over brand new or unpainted Gal- 
vanized, Aluminum, or Terne Plate . . . no etching ... 
no weathering . . . and it /asts and lasts! No “peeling” 


ee 
= Prompt delivery 
® from Industrial 





RUST! 


Rust-Oleum, Galvinoleum, ond Stops Rust are brand names 
and registered trademarks of the Rust-Oleum Corporation. 
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worries, no costly “headaches”, . . you have your choice of 
Red, Gray, Green, and Metallic! And you can use 
Rust-Oleum 575 Outside White, or any high-quality 
oil base house paint, over the Galvinoleum to match trim. 
Pioneered, developed and field-tested by the Rust-Oleum 
Corporation — you have the assurance of a brand name 
backed by over thirty-five years of proved performance 
throughout industry. Try Galvinoleum... write for your 
illustrated Galvinoleum booklet with color charts. 


Rust-Oleum is 


<n distinctive as 
Distributor RUST-OLEUM % 4 your own finger- 
Stocks, te, SPS a print. Accept no 
y fast) substitute. 
ed if 


ve 
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ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
—MAIL TODAY! 


Rust-Oleum Corporation 
2483 Oakton Street © Evanston, Illinois 


C) Complete Rust-Oleum Galvinoleum literature 
with color charts, 


C Nearest source of supply. 





CHAIM GROSS & “FAMILY OF THREE” 


Happy Sculptor 

Sculptor Chaim Gross’s father was a 
lumber merchant, and Chaim began his 
career, appropriately enough, as a sculptor 
of wood. Among the first sights Sculptor 
Gross saw in his native Carpathian Moun- 
tains were towering forests of firs and 
pines; among the first sounds he heard 
were the bite of ax in tree and the screech 
of sawmills slicing logs into boards. “Smell- 
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ART 


ing the odor of a pine or some other 
tree,” he says today, “I feel like pressing 
close to its fragrance.” 

In time. as he moved on from Austria 
to Hungary, and finally to the U.S. in 
1921, Sculptor Gross came to feel the 
same sense of intimacy toward stone, and 
finally to forms cast in bronze. Last week 
a one-man show of 30 of his wood, stone 
and bronze pieces opened at Manhattan’s 
Duveen-Graham gallery. By late afternoon 
a long line of visitors stretched in front 
of the gallery, patiently waiting their turn 
to see what was inside. 

They were not disappointed. His wood 
carvings included a shapely girl Perform- 
ing, a Young, a Proud and a Happy 
Mother, and a Family of Three. one of 
whom delightfully defied gravity in its 
mother’s arms. In stone, he shaped a 
tender and telling Day Dreamer in white 
alabaster, a dark and moving image of 
Naomi and Ruth in lithium stone, a deeply 
sensual, semi-abstract Reflection in pink 
alabaster. In bronze, he achieved a rare 
sense of movement with his Dancing 
Mother, Happy Baby and Unicyclist. 
Whimsical and witty, all had the vigor 
and balance of circus performers: each 
in its own way celebrated Sculptor Gross's 
feeling for the beauty and joy of the 
human body. 

A gentle, ruddy-faced man of 53 with 
curly, greying hair, Gross haunts the lum- 
ber yards of New York searching for wood, 
particularly such exotic varieties as the 
bright red cocobola from Colombia. ebony 
from Africa, red-brown rosewood from 
Brazil, golden-brown teakwood from Bur- 
ma, striped tigerwood from Nigeria. dark 
red snakewood from British Guiana and 
his favorite lignum vitae from Jamaica. 
In his littered Greenwich Village studio 
he chips away at them with a caressing 
affection for the material, slowly turn- 
ing out the figures that express _ his 
own sunny philosophy. 


AMERICANS FOR AMERICANS 







“I was brought up,” he says, “to rejoice 
in God and life and to have a gay and 
festive spirit.” He does not understand 
his more somber-minded colleagues and 
their preoccupation with the tragic and 
grotesque. “We are alive.” he insists. “Why 
act as if we were dead?” 


OUVEEN —GRANAM 





“PERFORMING” 
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fe Americans’ interest in their own art heritage keeps 
growing, museums and galleries are rushing to keep 
pace. One of the busiest workers in the field is industrial 
Detroit, now rapidly coming into its own as a major cen- 
ter of American art research. 

The leader of this cultural crusade is Edgar P. Richard- 
son. 54, Who has been successfully pushing American art 
among the automakers and manufacturers of Detroit for 
almost three decades, particularly since he became the di- 
rector of the Detroit Institute of Arts and the Archives 
of American Art. This week Detroit's Institute of Arts 
is staging an ambitious exhibit based on_ its director’s 
book, Painting in America, published last fall. The result 
is one of the most comprehensive surveys of American art 
ever staged. 

The collection of 185 paintings and 220 prints, on loan 
from 75 museums and private collectors, combines a sense 
of the history and the quality of American art. The ex- 
hibit ranges from the earliest beginnings, with reproduc- 
tions of 16th century prints done by post-Columbian ex- 


plorers, to recent abstract paintings, and includes some 
of Gilbert Stuart's famed portraits of Washington, an 
engraving by Paul Revere of the Boston Massacre, works 
by Benjamin West, Washington Allston, Whistler, Sargent, 
Homer, Eakins and Ryder. What the exhibition plainly 
shows is that a new school of painting sprang up in the 
U.S., one that at times echoes its European origins, but 
that has its own national imprint and its own peculiar 
genius, 

One of the painters Art Historian Richardson puts on 
the roll call of the “pioneers” of modern art is the Italian- 
born New Yorker, Joseph Stella (1879-1946). His abstrac- 
tion, The Bridge (opposite), is a portrait of steel and 
sinews, of mind and muscle, of man’s power and industrial 
might. The painting evokes an epoch in the history of 
American art, a period of revolt against “pretty pictures,” 
of the discovery of a new world for the painter to paint. 
Applying the new techniques then coming into fashion, 
Painter Stella chose for his subject that typically American 
scene, the man-made, industrialized landscape. 
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CARIBBEAN CRUISES 


Alcoa 


three choices: on de luxe, air-conditioned passen- 


offers you 
ger-cargo ships from New Orleans; on modern, 
comfortable freighters from New York, Montreal 
and New Orleans; or on new, air-conditioned 
12-passenger ore ships from Mobile. Sce your 
travel agent or write for cruise booklet “G.” 


Offices in: Baltimore * Chicago * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Mobile + Milwaukee * Montreal « Norfolk * St. Louis « 


The officers on Alcoa ships take nothing 
for granted in handling cargoes worth 
millions. They supervise each Caribbean 
Sailing as carefully as though they were 
directing a Broadway production. These 
men are conscientious, experienced, de- 
pendable. Moreover, they're proud of 
the outstanding record they’ve created 
for delivering merchandise in good con- 


dition. These sea-dogs know plenty of 


Photographs by Fritz Henle 


| He directs a million dollar show 


new tricks that help to keep Alcoa’s 
Caribbean shippers happy. 

Alcoa provides frequent, regular serv- 
Gulf, Adantic and Canadian 
ports to Venezuela, Puerto Rico, the 
West Indies and other Caribbean areas. 
If you export, write for Alcoa’s 48-page 
“Caribbean Handbook”, Or if you want 
to tap the rich Caribbean market, ask 
for our “Market Opportunities” book. 


ice from 7 


ALCOA 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., Dept. B, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. or Dept. E, One Canal Street, New Orleans 12, Lo. 


San Francisco + Toronto 
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El Maestro 


“It is like a beautiful woman who has 
not grown older, but younger with time. 
more slender, more supple, more grace- 
ful." Thus Pablo Casals once described his 
cello, an instrument he played with un- 
matched intelligence. mastery and pas- 
sion, The analogy to a love affair was apt, 
for Cellist Casals gave himself to his fa- 
vorite music (Bach, Mozart) with the 
sort of evident personal dedication which, 
as much as his skill, won the world’s rev- 
erent respect. Last week admirers by the 
thousands were gathering to honor him at 
the annual Casals Festival, this year being 
held in San Juan, Puerto Rico. But for 
the first time since the festivals began in 
Prades, France in 1950, El Maestro was 
not on hand to greet them. 

Six days before the festival was to open, 
while rehearsing his orchestra in the slow 
movement of Schubert’s Fifth Sympho- 
ny, Pablo Casals, 80, suffered a coronary 
thrombosis. Doctors, including Boston’s 
Paul Dudley White, summoned to Puerto 
Rico by Governor Luis Mufioz Marin, 
were optimistic about recovery, hoped 
that with complete rest he might even be 
able to play and conduct again in the fu- 
ture. But Casals’ friends sadly faced the 
likelihood that his active career as a mu- 
sician was over. 

That long. extraordinary career began 
in the small, dusty Catalan town of Ven- 
drell, south of Barcelona, where Casals’ 
father was a church organist. By the time 
the boy was eleven, he had mastered the 
organ, piano and violin and had turned to 
the cello and the music of Bach (later he 
was to begin each of his days by playing 
a few minutes of Bach’s Well Tempered 
Clavichord). Packed off to Barcelona to 
study, he played in a gambling casino to 
support himself. Said one awed casino pa- 
tron: “He transformed a cage into a con- 
cert hall, and a concert hall into a tem- 
ple.” Eventually, Casals attracted the 
attention of Spain’s Queen Mother, Maria 
Cristina, who invited him to play and 
compose at the court. Britain’s Queen 
Victoria soon summoned him to London 
for a command performance. But his early 
success gave him little contentment. Tor- 
mented by the carnage of World War I 
he contemplated suicide, finally settled 
down in the 1920s in Catalonia, where he 
conducted a first-rate orchestra (“the 
grandest instrument of them all”), 

Pilgrims at Prades. During the Span- 
ish Civil War he was a passionate Loyal- 
ist. At war’s end he exiled himself to the 
village of Prades (pop. 5.400) in South- 
ern France, where he spent much of his 
time and money helping refugees from 
Franco Spain. For a decade the world 
heard little of Pablo Casals’ music; in 
1947 he vowed never to appear in public 
so long as Franco ruled Spain. When Sir 
Stafford Cripps invited him to England 
to explain why Great Britain supported 
Franco, Casals refused, commented: “He 
would talk politics; I am talking morals.” 
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His love for Bach finally brought him 
out of retirement. In 1950, on the 200th 
anniversary of Bach's death, Violinist 
Alexander Schneider, a Casals protégé, 
persuaded E/ Maestro to take part in a 
Bach festival in Prades. From all over the 
world famed soloists—Joseph Szigeti 
Isaac Stern, Rudolf Serkin—poured into 
the village on the slopes of the Pyrenees 
to play with the man Fritz Kreisler had 
called “the best who draws a bow.” 

What festival audiences heard was an 
interpretative style completely at the 
service of the music, and so lucid and 
apparently effortless that one frustrated 
critic left a Casals concert complaining 
that there was nothing to say. Casals had 





He played, as one critic remarked, in such 
a way that every note was either a “fore- 
cast” or a “memory.” He was not entirely 
satisfied with his knowledge of a com- 
position, he once told Philosopher Henri 
Bergson, until he had a physical feeling 
of a weight “of the pleasant heaviness of 
gold” sinking into him. 

Publicity in Puerto Rico. After Casals 
decided last December to move to Puerto 
Rico, his mother’s birthplace, he was the 
object of the kind of noisy publicity that 
he shrank from all his life. The Puerto 
Rican government set up a Festival Casals 
Inc., with a $75,000 budget to promote 
the festival and the nation’s tourist at- 
tractions (“Don Pablo, like thousands of 
visitors, was enchanted with the . . . sun- 


bathed beaches and industrial plants, the 
blue Caribbean presenting a background 
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PaBLo Casats Sittinc For His Portrair® 


His love never grows old. 


started developing old laws of cello tech- 
nique and uncovering new ones when he 
was still in his teens. Before he was 
through, he had reshaped the general style 
of modern cello. playing with a brilliant 
series of methodical innovations. By 
changes of finger positions, for example, 
he greatly lightened the work of the left 
hand and increased its mobility; at the 
same time he led cellists away from the 
practice of playing constantly with the 
full bow and taught them how to achieve 
a finer control of tone. 

Casals’ favorite cello, which he has used 
for 50 years, was made by 18th century 
Violinmaker Carlo Bergonzi (he shied 
away from a Stradivarius on the ground 
that it had “too much personality”), and 
on this instrument Casals brought Bach’s 
unaccompanied suites back into the reper- 
tory, uncovered unsuspected dimensions 
in the sonatas of Beethoven and Brahms, 
the concertos of Haydn and Schumann. 


for tropical flora. . .”), A travel agency 
booked special bargain-rate festival excur- 
sions. The concerts quickly sold out, and 
as of last week scarcely a room was to be 
had in San Juan. 

Through the uproar Casals quietly went 
about rehearsals, found time to see friends 
and admirers who thronged to his pink 
stone suburban beach house (where he 
lives with his brother's family). Before his 
heart attack last week, Casals dispensed 
advice to an aspiring young conductor (“I 
hope you will be very well conducted 
first’’), described his perennial stage fright 
before a public performance (“I don’t like 
to play in public, but I like to give Puerto 
Rico what God has given me—my art"’), 
registered a protest at modern music 
(“Perhaps it is an art made by sounds, 
but not music”). 

Despite his illness, announced the festi- 


* By Spanish Artist Luis Quintanilla, 
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val committee, the concerts will be held as 
scheduled, but symphonic and chamber 
music will be substituted for the solo 
pieces Casals was to have played. From all 
over the world telegrams of sympathy 


| poured in. Pianist Rudolf Serkin called on 





his fellow artists to make the festival “an 
expression of our love, devotion and grati- 
tude for Casals.” Pablo Casals was charac- 
teristically less concerned about himself 
than about the music he would not be able 
to play. “What a pity,” he murmured 
when he woke from a nap under his oxy- 
gen tent. “Such a wonderful orchestra.” 


° . 
Haunting Viennese 

During a performance some years ago 
of Anton Webern's String Trio, the cellist 
of the London Philharmonic Trio rose 
abruptly and stalked off stage with the 
words: “I can’t play this thing.” 

Few would guess that “this thing”’—a 
craggily concentrated twelve-tone compo- 
sition that the cellist called “a nightmare 
and not music at all, but mathematics” 
—was the work of a Viennese who grew 
to musical maturity when Johann Strauss 
had barely laid down his fiddle. Turn-of- 
the-century Austria led a double life: 
outwardly it was a gilded castle, but in 
the basement a fascinating and tormented 
crew of visionaries was at work, men who 
could see the era’s inner decay—Franz 
Kafka, Rainer Maria Rilke, Sigmund 
Freud. In that company belonged Anton 
Webern, who led a double life too: pop- 
ular as a first-rate conductor of Schubert 
and Strauss, he spent every minute of 
his spare time, as a disciple of Arnold 
Schoenberg, destroying tonality. 

Little known in the U.S., Webern is 
now being introduced to Americans in an 
ambitious four-LP Columbia album of his 
complete work: 33 compositions ranging 
in recorded length from one minute 45 
seconds to eleven minutes 38 seconds. 

Weird Death. Shy and scholarly, Anton 
von Webern (in his later years he dropped 
the prefix of nobility) lived most of his 
life in semi-retirement in Médling, a pret- 
ty, bourgeois suburb of Vienna. By the 
1920s atonality had given rise to its own 
small cult. with Anton Webern as a lead- 
ing prophet (another: his friend Alban 
Berg). Then the Nazis banned Webern's 
work “cultural Bolshevism,” and to 
support his family he took a job proof- 
reading in a Viennese publishing house. 

Long derided by the critics, ignored by 
the general public, he went his own way, 


as 


| carefully honing his spare music with 


excruciating attention to detail (once, 
when he was asked to conduct Berg's 
Violin Concerto, he devoted two full re- 
hearsals to preparing the first eight bars). 
His death was as weird as a note from 
his own music. One night in 1945, at the 
Austrian mountain resort of Mittersill, 
Webern stepped into the street for a ciga- 
rette, was staggered by a volley of shots 
and died a few hours later. Never offi- 
cially explained, his death has generally 
been blamed on an unknown, trigger-itchy 
soldier of the U.S. occupation forces, who 
fired when Webern failed to respond to 
a challenge. 
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ATONALIST WEBERN 
In the basement, ac 


Strange World. Even before death, 
Webern earned the extravagant admira- 
tion of his more famous contemporaries 
(Stravinsky, Schoenberg, Ansermet), later 
became a model for whole postwar 
generation of young Western European 
composers, e¢.g., Pierre Boulez, Olivier 
Messiaen. Conductor Robert Craft, a 
Stravinsky protégé who made Columbia’s 
sonically brilliant album, concedes that 
Webern is often as difficult to listen to as 
he was to record—a single three-minute 
19-second piece took so hours of rehearsal 
time. Anxious to strip his music to the 
barest, unrhetorical essentials, Webern 
indulged in angular jumping melodies 
subtle scoring effects and impressionistic, 
unrelated bits and scraps of themes. 

In his most concentrated works (e.g., 
Five Pieces for orchestra, Six Bagatelles 
for string quartet, Three Small Pieces for 
cello and piano), Webern pulverized mel- 
ody, harmony and rhythm. Schoenberg 
said that these pieces packed the art of 
“a whole novel in a single sigh.” The re- 
sult is music that drones at times with 
shrill insect insistence, rises to jagged, 
shrieking climaxes, lapses in mid-phrase 
into sudden silences that form a weird 
counterpoint to sound. Most listeners will 
be more attracted to Webern’s songs, 
based on such idyllic poems as Goethe's 
The f Match (“A flowerbell blos- 
some y from the ground in love 
bloom’ J. 

This is no album to be listened to all 
at once, or to be, judged on first hearing. 
But after a while there emerges from 
Webern's works a kind of rhythmic logic 
all his own. There are the same echoes of 
a distorted reality that characterize Kafka 
—the sound of church bells (or is it 
thunder?), snatches of bugles and drums 
(but what living army ever irched to 
such a beat?), or a sudden hop and skip 
as of a fragmented polka (but no belle 
ever danced to such measures }, 
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CONNECTICUT MANUFACTURER SLASHES COSTS 
14 WAYS WITH STAPLING—COULD YOU ? 


All of these on-the-job photos were taken in New 
Britain, Connecticut. They show Bostitch stapling going 
on in three divisions of The Stanley Works, manu- 
facturers of hand and power tools and hardware. 


Bostitch stapling reduces fastening costs, improves 
package strength and appearance, cuts shipping costs 
and enhances product looks and’ salability, 

Many of these applications were developed with 


the aid of a Bostitch Economy Man, working in con- 
junction with this manufacturer’s personnel. Whatever 


Stapling tags to wooden boxes — 20% faster 
than tacking with hammer. 





Easier handling and storage when door 
springs are looped and stapled. 





Stapler sets up accessory cartons as needed. 
Saves space and handling. 








your business, this same careful analysis can be yours, 
too, without obligation. The Bostitch Economy Man 
nearest you is one of 375 trained fastening specialists 
working out of 123 cities in the U.S. and Canada. 800 
Bostitch staplers and 200 types of staples assure fasten- 
ing methods and equipment exactly suited to your work, 


Begin probing now for hidden savings in your 
plant, offices and shipping room. 


Look up Bostitch in your phone directory or send 
the coupon for useful free information. 


Fastening box tops and bottoms simultaneously with staples earns 60% time saving. 








Stapling ends of long narrow boxes is “best 


method.” Saves time, cuts cost. 


Stapling box bottoms as needed — releases 
storage space for work sp 








Operator simultaneously tacks wooden plugs in ends of paper tubes with tandem stitchers. 





Staples seal screws in envelopes or bags — Long, narrow 5-panel carton stitched full 
faster, cheaper than adhesives. length with tucker blade. Faster than taping. 





Carding small items with staples increases sales appeal, cuts packing time and costs. Handsome cartons help sell tools. Staples 


Versatile Autoclench staples boxes of dif- 


ferent sizes from outside. 


Fasten it better and faster with 
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STAPLERS AND 
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seal them strongly, preserve appearance. 





Stapled box corners stronger than glued. Better warehousing control results from sta 
Operator learns in days instead of months, pling “move” tickets to cartons. 


[To oo — 


Mail this for more information: 


BOSTITCH, 464 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, Rhode Island 


Send 12-page Plant and Office broadside Ask a Bostitch Economy Man to call on me 
Send 8-page Shipping Room booklet Send me specialized information on 
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INE AT RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING'S Quincy, Mass. PLant 


From blackboard jungles, a race of mechanical monsters with eyes, ears and even a brain. 


STATE OF BUSINESS 
Upturn on the Farm 


One important gauge of farm prosper- 
ity is the farm-implement business. which 
slumped badly in 1956. Last week it was 
climbing back as farmers, with more cash 
in prospect, stepped up their orders, 
International Harvester. which reported 
14% higher sales this March than last, 
had brought two Illinois plants back to 
nearly full employment after 90% lay- 
offs last fall. Deere & Co. President Wil- 


liam A. Hewitt told stockholders that 
they can expect 10° -20% more busi- 
ness: “We estimate that farm income 


will be 3% to 5% higher in 1957.” 

The brighter outlook came from a break 
in the drought that had dried up 14 Mid- 
west and Southwest states, plus soil-bank 
payments, which will make participating 
farmers an average $1,000 richer in 1957, 
It came also from smarter marketing, a 
curbing of production to meet demand. 
Hog shipments were down 13%, thus 
pushing prices as high as $18.25 cwt. v. 
$15.75 last year, 

Against that news was the 
prospect that good weather will help pro- 
duce one of the greatest feed-grain crops 
of all time—a depressing addition to the 
record 43 million-ton carryover from last 
year. Nevertheless, the soil-bank program 
has done better than expected in taking 
corn land out of cultivation. Farmers 
have withdrawn a total 5.200 ooo acres 
this spring, cutting expected corn acre- 
age by nearly 10%. While the basic prob- 


welcome 


lems of oversupply are still far from 
Solved, even the most pessimistic farm 
economists believe that the farm cycle 


has ended its downturn. and stabilized. 
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ELECTRONICS 
The New Age 


(See Cover] 

The house was like none ever built be- 
fore. Its roof was a honeycomb of tiny 
solar cells that used the sun’s rays to heat 
the house, furnish all the electric power. 
Doors and windows opened in response to 
hand signals; they closed automatically 
when it rained. The TV set hung like a 
picture, flat against the wall—so did the 
heating and air-conditioning panels. The 
radio was only as big as a golf ball. The 
telephone was a movielike Screen, which 
projected both the caller’s image and 
voice. In the kitchen the range broiled 
thick steaks in barely two minutes. Dishes 
and clothes were cleaned without Soap or 
water. The house had no electrical out- 
lets; invisible radio beams ran all appli- 
ances. At night, the walls and ceilings 
Slowed softly with glass-encased “light 
sandwiches,” which changed color at the 
twirl of a dial. And throughout the house, 
tiny, unblinking bulbs of a strange red- 
dish hue sterilized the air and removed 
all bacteria, 


Such a house, fully described in fiction 
and partly pictured in ads, is today a 
reality in the laboratories that are moving 
deeply into the coming age of electronics 
—the age that is ushering in a second In- 
dustrial Revolution. The first revolution 
taught man to build machines to accom- 
plish tasks far beyond the power of his 
own muscles. Now, through electronics he 
is learning to endow his mec hanical mon- 
Sters with a sensory complex something 
like his own—eyes, ears, even a brain of 
sorts—so that they automatically perform 


his workaday chores and take on thou- 
sands of complicated new tasks. 

To most Americans, what makes an elec- 
tronics device work is almost as baffling 
as the secret of life itself. Yet SO great are 
its accomplishments that electronics* is 
the fastest growing major U.S. industry. 
From a gross of only $2 billion in 1946, it 
has become the fifth biggest U.S. indus- 
try, with 4,200 companies, a work force 
Of 1,500,000, and sales of $11.5 billion an- 
nually, In the next decade the electronics 
industry will double again to at least $22 
billion, and beyond that the horizons are 
limitless. 

From coast to coast the speed of the 
new giant’s growth is staggering. In Pinel- 
las Park, Florida last week. General Elec- 
tric just opened a multimillion-dollar 
X-ray plant. At St. Petersburg, Clearwa- 
ter and Orlando, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator, Sperry-Rand and Glenn L,. 
Martin Co. are planning three more plants 
and laboratories to produce guided-missile 
control systems and do advanced research 
in electronics. New England's electronics 
expansion has changed the name of Route 
125 near Boston to “electronics highway”; 
Massachusetts alone has some 500 











elec- 
tronics plants. And in Los Angeles where 
a new electronics plant is built every fort- 
night, there are already 470 companies, 


Technically, that branch of physics dealing 
with the motion of electrons small, negatively 
charged particles that help make up the atom 
and are one of the basic elements of electricity, 
In strictest terms, modern electronics is the ap- 
plication of radio techniques to noncommunica- 
making vacuum tubes and their 
substitutes do other things besides broadcasting. 
But today, the popular definition of 
has come to encompass all 
light bulbs to giant computers, 


tion jobs, i.e., 


electronics 


electricity—from 
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which poured out products at the rate of 
$1 billion last year. Of them all, probably 
the fastest growing is Ramo-Wooldridge 
Corp., which is a bare three years, seven 
months old. When it was started in 1953, 
Ramo-Wooldridge had nothing except the 
brains of its brilliant founders, President 
Dean E. Wooldridge and Executive Vice 
President Simon Ramo. The company now 
has the vital task of running the tech- 
nical end of the U.S. Air Force ballistics 
missile program, and its sales this year 
will hit $50 million. 

Genius at Work. The face of this new 
industry is as different from old-line in- 
dustries as a candle from electricity. New 
companies need little equipment or capi- 
tal, but they need plenty of brainpower. 
In the air-conditioned calm of office cubi- 
cles, grey-flanneled young Ph.D.s sit sip- 
ping coffee and chalking abstruse formulas 
on a blackboard jungle of schoolmasters’ 
slates. Though some production lines, such 
as those for radio and TV sets, look much 
like those of any other industry, most 
electronic lines are as peaceful as libraries: 
ranks of nimble-fingered women. carefully 
smocked and snooded to keep down lint, 
sit quietly assembling a mysterious array 
of small “black boxes” to do such tasks’ as 
fly planes, guide missiles, run machines 
and whole plants, automatically and easily 
solve scientific and mathematical prob- 
lems that were impossible to do only a 
decade ago. 

Radar & the Breakthrough. The age 
of electronics, born of radio, was force 
fed by military necessity during World 
War II, when widespread use of radar 
and sonar extended man’s eyes and ears 
far into the skies and deep into the ocean. 
With peace came radar’s civilian counter- 
part; a vast new TV industry that has al- 
ready put 42 million sets in U.S. homes. 
But the great breakthrough in electronics 
came in 1948. Bell Telephone Laboratories 
discovered the transistor, which took over 
many of the functions of temperamental 





ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS are spiderlike transistors (bottom), which perform 


most of the same functions as vacuum 
sistors, with cylindrical rectifiers (rig 
(upper right), are basis of electronic 
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glass vacuum tubes. Along with other new 
semi-conductors such as power diodes and 
capacitors, some as small as a grain of 
wheat, it opened up a vast new field of 
miniature components for better machines. 
Made out of solid materials, the new 
components were less susceptible to heat, 
dust and vibration, had but a fraction of 
the weight and bulk of old-fashioned 
tubes. Equally important, science also 
learned to replace the familiar maze of 
soldered wires with new printed and etched 
circuits as flat as playing cards. 

The new components—basis of a sub- 
sidiary electronic science called miniaturi- 
zation—opened the way to an endless 
harvest of smaller, cheaper, more efficient 
labor-saving devices. The first digital com- 
puter in 1944 filled an entire room, cost 
around $1,000,000. Today an equally effi- 
cient computer fits in a 5-ft.-by-5-ft. filing 
cabinet, and sells for less than $200,000. 
Some day, soon, big computers will be re- 
duced to the size of a shoe box and sell 
for several hundred dollars. 

Brains for Automation. For industrial 
automation, the new computers can be 
hooked into other electronic-control de- 
vices such as servo-mechanisms, which 
sense and correct their own errors. run 
entire plants without human help. Beyond 
the computers, the age of electronics has 
produced hundreds of knowing gadgets 
for every use under the sun. There are 
electronic elevator systems with miniature 
electronic brains that automatically keep 
track of passenger demand, electronic “Ph 
meters’ that can test with equal ease the 
acidity of California’s lemon juice or the 
radioactivity of the AEC’s plutonium, 
electronic “stopwatches” for industrial 
and nuclear use that can time movement 
down to one-billionth of a second v. one- 
hundredth of a second for mechanical 
watches. 

In dozens of plants closed-circuit TV 
systems are used as watchdogs over ma- 
chinery, note and automatically correct 


tubes to control electrical circuits. Tran- 
ht) and pin-shaped and circular diodes 
miniaturization (shown in actual size). 
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or forestall errors in operation. In hospi- 
tals doctors use closed-circuit TV to teach 
other doctors the intricacies of heart sur- 
gery. while dentists have electronic drills 
that do not build up heat, are less painful 
than ordinary drills. 

Brains for Survival. Nowhere is the 
age of electronics more advanced than in 
the U.S. armed forces, currently the in- 
dustry’s biggest and most demanding cus- 
tomer. The electronics defense budget for 
the current year is $3 billion, more than 
any other single item except aircraft. The 
U.S. military establishment is rapidly be- 
coming one vast electronics system, whose 





from obscurity to fame and sizable for- 
tunes in the new age of electronics. The 
only atypical thing about Ramo-Wool- 
dridge and its founders, Dean Wooldridge 
and Si Ramo, is the scope of their job 
and the size of their success. 

The Paper Factory. R-W makes none 
of the actual hardware for the ICBM 
program. What it does is act as technical 
boss for a project rated twice as complex 
—and twice as costly—as World War II's 
Manhattan Project. With Major General 
Ben Schriever in overall command (Time, 
April 1), R-W acts as his technical staff 
overseeing the 220 major companies in 
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Making the glue that sticks the pieces together. 


probing antennas and twirling radar re- 
flectors are so sensitive that an upended 
card table floating off the Florida Keys 
was recently reported by a rookie radar- 
man as “four unidentified submarines.” 
Virtually every modern weapon depends 
upon electronics in some way, and the 
Army keeps track of its 100 million-item 
spare-parts inventory by electronic com- 
puters, which do the work of days in 
seconds. “Files,” said one general, “are 
just things to keep your personal letters 
in today.” 

Of them all, the biggest and most im- 
portant electronics project is the develop- 
ment of the Air Force's intercontinental 
ballistics missiles. the 5,s500-mile Atlas 
and Titan and the 1,500-mile intermediate 
missile Thor. The heart, nerves and brains 
of the giant warbirds are fantastically 
complex electronic-guidance-systems. That 
the job of supervising this project, on 
which the survival of the U.S. depends, 
was not given to one of the familiar 
electronic giants—American Telephone & 
Telegraph, Radio Corp. of America, In- 
ternational Business Machines, General 
Electric, Sylvania, Westinghouse—but to 
Los Angeles’ Ramo-Wooldridge is a per- 
fect example of the way in which brilliant, 
little-known scientists are shooting up 
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the ICBM missile program. So secret is 
the job that R-W’s green-and-pink head- 
quarters near Los Angeles International 
Airport is among the most closely guarded 
plants in the nation. So complex is the 
task, so voluminous are the analyses, re- 
ports, computations and recommendations 
that pour from its electronic brains that 
R-W is known in the trade as “the paper 
factory.” 

To analyze a single missile test, R-W 
must check over an entire planeload of 
complex data that would ordinarily take 
years to digest. By using a $500,000 com- 
puter that it built specially for the job, 
R-W boils down the information in a 
matter of hours, can tell exactly how the 
thousands of parts worked—or failed to 
work. R-W’s taskmaster role does not 
make it universally popular with the many 
contractors over whom it sits in technical 
judgment. The arguments. are long, the 
complaints bitter. R-W is criticized for 
being highhanded, for spurring contractors 
too hard. Another complaint is that R-W’s 
role as technical boss gives it free access 
to electronic secrets of everyone in the 
program—secrets that may later have 
valuable commercial use. R-W vehemently 
denies that it plans to use its position 
to steal a march on the competition, 








points out that other companies benefit 
greatly from its technical help. Despite 
the complaints, General Schriever sturdily 
backs R-W, holds that it is one of the 
big reasons why the program is solidly 
on schedule so far. Says Westinghouse 
Vice President John A. Hutcheson: 
“Sure they're tough. They've got to be. 
They're the glue that sticks all the pieces 
together.” 

The Payoff. The payoff for supplying 
the glue is growth and profits. The first 
headquarters of R-W was a one-room 
office in Los Angeles (now a barbershop), 
with a card table, a chair, a telephone, 
a rented typewriter. “When we started,” 
says Si Ramo, “we thought that maybe, 
if we were greatly successful, we might 
eventually have a staff of 150 people.” 
By last week R-W’s security guards alone 
numbered 162, its total staff 3,040. From 
the original room the plant has expanded 
to 450,000 sq. ft. of modern buildings. 
This year a 140,000-sq.-ft. manufacturing 
plant will be completed in Denver; two 
years from now a new $15 million head- 
quarters in Los Angeles will give it another 
900,000 sq. ft. of space. Its physical assets 
already amount to $16 million, and on 
sales: of $28.9 million last year, R-W 
netted a healthy $2,716,600. Three more 
years should see R-W at the $100 million 
mark. R-W common stock, much of it 
sold at $2 a share to scientists as an 
inducement to join the new company, 
is estimated now to be worth several 
hundred dollars a share. 

Unlikely Pair. On the surface a more 
unlikely pair of big businessmen could 
hardly be found than Wooldridge and 
Ramo. A trim (5 ft. 9} in., 155 Ibs.) 
man who looks out at the world through 
gold-rimmed spectacles, President Dean 
Wooldridge, 43, looks and acts the part 
of a professor; he is calm, introspective, 
plays the organ for relaxation. Vice Presi- 
dent Simon Ramo is a striking opposite. 
Though equally trim (5 ft. 104 in., 158 
Ibs.), he is flamboyant and mercurial, 
takes mambo lessons for relaxation. Wool- 
dridge marshals his thoughts carefully, 
is all business and lucidity, can make 
abstruse technical problems easily under- 
standable to a layman; Ramo speaks im- 
pulsively, lets his thoughts bounce around 
like an errant light beam. 

The dissimilarities mask a pair of bril- 
liant, happily meshed minds that operate 
effortlessly with talk that .often runs to 
truncated sentences, single words, esoteric 
expressions. Ramo spends most of his 
time on missile work while Wooldridge 
handles the rest, but both decide company 
policy. So well 4uned are the two, says one 
R-W executive, “that they seem almost 
twins, Workingetogether, they are not the 
equivalent of two men, but something a 
little closer to ten.” 

The Ramo-Wooldridge intellectual par- 
allelism is matched by their careers. Both 
were born in the same month of the same 
year—Wooldridge on May 30, 1913, at 
Chickasha, Okla., the son of an independ- 
ent oil broker, Ramo on May 7, 1913, the 
son of a Salt Lake City store owner. Both 
skipped grades in grammar school, ped- 
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died magazines for pocket money and ex- 
celled in their classes. Wooldridge grad- 
uated from high school at 14 and with 
honors from the University of Oklahoma: 
Ramo graduated from the University of 
Utah. Both went on to Caltech. where 
they won Ph.D.s at 23. 

Fiddles v. Physics. Heading east with 
his doctorate in 1936, Dean Wooldridge 
went to work for Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories in Manhattan, helping to explore 
new frontiers in electronics. When World 
War II began, he was put in charge of 
work on the first crude airborne fire- 
control systems, later headed an Army 
Ordnance study that led to the develop- 
ment of the first Nike guided missile. By 
1946 Wooldridge was chief of Bell's physi- 
cal electronics department. Yet life in an 
ivory tower began to chafe. Says Wool- 
dridge: “I began to realize that I was not 
cut out to be a scholar. I was much more 
interested in work that would lead to a 
practical application.” 

Simon Ramo had already come to the 
same conclusion. After Caltech he tried 
for a job with General Electric. Ramo 
was finally hired, but not because of his 
brain. The G.E. man chanced to hear him 
play the violin, hired him (at $28 a week) 
in the interests of the “very fine sy mphony 
orchestra” in Schenectady, N.Y. Alternat- 
ing between fiddling and physics, Ramo 
eventually became a section chief in the 
company’s electronics lab. But, like 
Wooldridge, he yearned to apply science 
to the construction of products. 

The Falconers. Both found what they 
were looking for in California’s fledgling 
electronics industry. On a trip west in 
1946, Ramo hired on as research director 
of a ten-man electronics section at Hughes 
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Aircraft Co.; a few months later Wool- 
dridge left Bell to join the fun. In short 
order, Ramo and Wooldridge developed 
an electronic fire-control system for the 
U.S. Air Force which was so good that it 
became standard equipment on every first- 
line interceptor. Another spectacular coup 
was the air-to-air Falcon guided missile to 
track and destroy enemy planes. When the 
Korean war sent orders surging through 
the industry, Hughes was transformed 
into an electronics giant with sales of 
$200 million annually. 

At the height of their success, Ramo 
and Wooldridge suddenly walked out. 
Partly, it was because of a bitter fight 
(Tre, Oct. 5, 1953) over how much au- 
thority they should have in company pol- 
icy. Partly, too, they wanted to move on 
to bigger and better projects by them- 
selves. Says Wooldridge: “Our product 
was scientific and engineering competence. 
What we hoped to sell was the ability to 
tackle some of the more difficult technical 
problems—not just establish that they 
were scientifically possible, but that they 
could be built within the state of the art.” 

In the Black. They rented their first 
office and sat down to draw up a list of 
possible financial backers. The first name 
was Cleveland’s Thompson Products, Inc., 
which already had its foot in the elec- 
tronics door with a parts subcontract for 
Hughes’s Falcon missile. As soon as 
Thompson heard from Ramo and Wool- 
dridge, it told them to look no farther— 
just hurry to Cleveland to work out the 
financing details. Though Howard Hughes 
offered to help finance their new venture, 
it was too late, 

In exchange for 3,500 shares of pre- 
ferred stock (8749) and 24,500 shares 
(49%) of Ramd-Wooldridge’s common 
stock, the remainder of which the two 
scientists kept for themselves and future 
staffers, Thompson put an initial $400,- 
oco into the baby corporation. Within 
a week R-W got its first Air Force study 
contract for a secret project, quickly 
picked up more such contracts, Three 
months later R-W was in the black. 

Made to Order. Their technical reputa- 
tions grew so fast that when the Govern- 
ment asked the late great Mathematician 
John Von Neumann to set up a committee 
to study the future development of strate- 
gic guided missiles, Ramo and Wooldridge 
were picked as members. The committee 
decided that the ICBM could be built. 
turned over its report to the Government. 
which felt that it was too big a job for one 
company or for the Air Force to handle 
alone. What was needed was a unique set- 
up—a new civilian technical group that 
could work under the Air Force and 
supervise the companies turning out the 
components for the missile. Ramo’s and 
Wooldridge’s new company seemed made 
to order for the big job. Today missile 
work accounts for about 50% ($13.4 mil- 
lion in 1956) of R-W’s total business. Yet 
it is the least of Wooldridge’s and Ramo’s 
hopes for their company. Says Ramo: 
“You can’t make money and you can’t 
stay in business without production.” 

To get the necessary production, R-W 
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Down from the ivory tower. 


is diversifying with six divisions (and 
two laboratories), whose job is to conceive 
and produce everything from miniaturized 
components to pieces of equipment and 
entire electronics systems. A subsidiary, 
Pacific Semiconductors, 50% owned by 
Thompson Products, is in mass produc- 
tion of transistors and diodes for the 
component market. R-W’s equipment di- 
visions are producing airborne digital com- 
puters and ground instruments for testing 
missiles; its systems divisions are busy 
developing a line of data-handling systems 
for the military, the guidance control sys- 
tem for a new and as yet unannounced 
missile, a radically new communications 
system, and a series of electronic process 
controls to run U.S, factories in the com- 
ing age of automation. 

So much of R-W’s current work is mil- 
itary that the company’s product line, 
like an iceberg, is 90% invisible. Even- 
tually R-W hopes that almost everything 
will have a peacetime application. On its 
production line last week was what R-W 
claims is the most versatile airborne com- 
puter for its size ever built. Weighing only 
175 lbs., the transistorized brain can mul- 
tiply as rapidly (4,000 calculations per 
second) and remember as many instruc- 
tions (2,000) as a room-sized computer of 
19 tons. Late this summer R-W will put 
on the market a civilian cousin, which it 
hopes will completely automate such in- 
dustries as oil refining, chemicals, metals. 
drugs, paper, soap and beer. Price of the 
computer: $50,000. 

Ideas into Gold. R-W’s type of success 
can be found again and again in the in- 
dustry, Among the new successes: 

@ Varian Associates was founded in 1948 
in Palo Alto, Calif. by Physicist Russell 
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VARIAN'S THE 





VARIANS Litton’s THORNTON 


Under the wands of electronics magicians, tiny gizmos and big profits grow. 


and Engineer Sigurd Varian as a company 
that had “nothing to offer but advanced 
technology and ideas.’’ Today, as the big- 
gest producer of the klystron tube, which 
guides Air Force missiles and irradiates 
Army food, Varian has grown from seven 
employees to 1,230, did an annual business 
of $11 million in 1956. Estimated 1957 
sales: up another 27% to $14 million. 
@ Litton Industries was started in 1953 
by Charles B. (“Tex”) Thornton, a one- 
time Hughes Aircraft Co. executive who 
left with Ramo and Wooldridge. Backed 
by Lehman Bros. and other investment 
bankers, he bought going companies for 
their products and talent. Today, with 
16 small firms in its fold, Litton makes 
radar tubes, printed circuits, high-quality 
transformers (780 models), typewriter- 
sized computers selling for $12,000, dozens 
of other electronic gizmos. Sales in 1954: 
$3,000,000. In 1956: $15 million, with 
$25 million estimated for 1957. Litton’s 
stock, which sold for $10.50 two years 
ago, now trades on the American Stock 
Exchange at $38 a share. 

@ Hycon-Eastern was started two years 
ago in Boston by M.I.T. Professors J. R. 
Zacharias and J. B. Wiesner as a con- 
sultant firm in long-range microwave com- 
munications. Now Hycon-Eastern is a con- 
tractor as well, has a $14 million contract 
to build a complete radio, telephone and 
TV communications network for Libya, is 
surveying a similar job in Thailand, dicker- 
ing for contracts in Iran and the French 
Cameroons. The company has a crystal 
lattice filter for radios that will handle 
much higher frequencies at one-thousandth 
the cost of previous crystal lattice filters, 
has also developed an electronic time 
standard that varies but one second in 
30 years. With first-year sales of $3,000,- 
000, it expects to top $10 million by 1959. 
@ Magnetics Inc. was started in a Butler, 
(Pa.) garage in 1949 by Engineer Arthur 
O. Black, who had an idea for magnetic 
nickel-iron amplifiers to take over some 
vacuum-tube functions. The first year 
Black had seven customers, sales of 
$15,000. This year, with more than 800 
customers clamoring for “magamps” for 
radar, sonar and computer systems, Mag- 
netics Inc. employs 320 people, will see 
its sales soar to $5,000,000. Says Black: 
“It never crossed my mind that we'd fail, 
but I never expected this.” 
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@ Consolidated Electrodynamics started 
out in 1937 to make instruments for oil 
exploration, never even reached $1,000,- 
ooo annually until it got into West Coast 
electronics. Now, under President Hugh 
F, Colvin, it makes electronic spectrome- 
ters to analyze gases in petrochemical 
plants, recording oscillographs to measure 
strain in auto- and steelmaking processes, 
a complete line of “Datatape”’ magnetic 
recording systems to preserve missile and 
aircraft flight-test data. Result: sales 
jumped from $924,000 in 1946 to $25 
million in 1956, will hit $35 million this 
year, The company’s stock, which sold for 
$4 a share in 1945, now sells for $43 
a share. 

Dangers Ahead. Despite all the profit 
and promise, the U.S. electronics industry 
of 1957 is studded with dangers. Booming 
military markets have made it possible 
for anyone with brains and ideas to start 
a business. Only the most starry-eyed 
expect it to last. The Pentagon is a no- 
toriously fickle customer; a canceled pro- 
gram, a shift in weapons emphasis could 
wreck many small companies whose main 
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business is making a single component or 
a single piece of equipment. 

Like R-W, every company is trying to 
copper its bets by developing civilian 
products for peacetime markets. But many 
of them, with no sales or marketing organ- 
izations, will find the going too hard. The 
biggest winners will probably be the big 
companies with years of production and 
selling experience. 

RCA, which already sells $725 million 
worth of electronic products annually and 
leads in color TV, is planning to market 
a noiseless electronic air conditioner, has 
a pilot model now in operation. A.T.&T., 
whose entire telephone network is one 
gigantic computer, is working hard on a 
visual phone system it calls “Picture- 
phone,” is experimenting with pushbutton 
dialing and voice dialing. Raytheon is 
already producing electronic range units 
for near-instant cooking, hopes to get the 
price to consumers down to $500 (from 
$1,200) soon. Westinghouse, which already 
has computer-controlled electronic eleva- 
tors in operation, will soon market an 
electronic air purifier that removes 90% 
of all bacteria and pollen from room air. 
And Sylvania, one of the fastest-moving 
companies of all, is perfecting the elec- 
tronic “light sandwiches” for the home of 
tomorrow. Two new advances: Bendix last 
week unveiled an automated machine tool 
with an electronic brain that “reads” 
coded information on punched tape, auto- 
matically guides a so-ton milling machine 
turning out precision aircraft and missile 
parts; National Cash Register this week 
marketed a “Post-Tronic” banking ma- 
chine that electronically posts depositors’ 
checks, virtually eliminates the possibility 
of a clerical error. In another few months 
one Midwest state will even field-test an 
electronic control system to steer and 
otherwise operate cars in a stretch of 
superhighway. 

Faced with such competition, many 
small companies may find commercial 
electronics even more hazardous than work- 
ing for the U.S. Government. Radio and 
TV producers are already learning the 
lesson. In 1950 there were 140 manu- 
facturers of TV sets, 108 radiomakers; by 
last year the totals were down to 51 and 
59 respectively. To compete and survive, 
small companies must tailor their products 
to a civilian-market demand, learn to 
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James A, Bourke, Division C 


a metal 
fabricator’s 
banker 


Jim Bourke, of The First National Bank of 
Chicago, deals in facts and figures. Recently, 
toa friend who assumed that we loaned money 
only to “big business,” he said: 

“A 1956 survey of Division C (whi h loans 
to metal fabricators) showed 40% of its new 
loans were in amounts of $25,000 or less; 67% 
in amounts less than $100,000,” Mr. Bourke 
proved his point. 

In 34 years here, 14asa loaning officer, he’s 
learned that growth figures are good signs of a 
firm’s future. 

For instance, in 1949, a small company 
making breadboxes came to him fora $15,000 
loan. He knew the metal fabric ating business, 
He studied production problems and the com- 
pany books. Both pointed to expansion, 

So he approved the loan—and many sub- 
sequent ones. Today the firm is a major pro- 
ducer in its industry. And from breadboxes it 
has graduated to production of omplete steel 
kitchens. 

Jim Bourke is typical of the loaning officers 
who staff each of our 10 Divisions. Eac h deals 
only with one group of industries which he 
studies constantly. 

At The First we’re interested in industry 
of every size. The growth of our bank has 
been due largely to making loans to small 
enterprises which, in turn, have grown. 

One of our Divisions understands your busi- 
ness. Why not talk your situation over with 
a man from The First? He speaks your busi- 


ness language, 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER EMAL DEP . AN RPORAT 














TIME CLOCK 


TAX-SAVING BILL to step up 


investments in small business by 
allowing quick write-off of invest- 
ment losses will be sent to Congress 
by President Eisenhower. Investors 
would be allowed to deduct all or 
large part of losses from taxable 
personal income in single year; 
current limit is $1,000 a year for 
five years. Bill faces rough going 
because it would most benefit high- 
income brackets. 


BILLION-DOLLAR CLUB gained 
four new U.S. companies in 1956, 
now numbers record 81 with assets 
of that amount. New members: 
Massachusetts Investors Trust, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., 
Detroit Bank & Trust Co., Tennes- 
see Gas Transmission Co, Likely 
candidates for admission this year: 
Anaconda Co., International Pa- 
a Co., Public Service Electric 
Gas Co. of New Jersey. 


SAVINGS BOND BOOST in in- 
terest to 344% from 3% was signed 
into law by President Eisenhower. 
To spur sagging sales, law will 
make $18.75 bonds worth $25 in 
eight years, eleven months after 
purchase instead of current nine 
years, bis months. Rate applies to 
Series bonds, also Series H 
bonds that have a face value of 
$500 or more. 


RECORDS TRADE-IN will be 
Started by RCA Victor. During 
May company will give $1 credit 
toward any of its current classical 
albums in return for trade-in of old 
album of any make or speed that 
was bought for $2 or more. 


FIRST G.M. STOCK OPTION 
pen will set aside 4,000,000 shares 
or about 250 top General Motors 
executives over next five years. If 
stockholders approve, G.M. will 
allow an executive to take 75% of 


produce at low cost as well as in high qual- 
ity—and learn to market what they make. 

Merger, Merger, Merger. Discoveries 
in electronics are coming so fast that obso- 
lescence is already a major problem for 
big companies as well as small. To stay 
out ahead, more and more money must be 
spent on research, not only applied re- 
search aimed at specific products, but 
basic research to uncover electronic secrets 
that will lead to quantum jumps in the 
art. To date, most small companies plow 
between 6% and 10% of their profits 
back into research, yet their efforts are 
puny compared to General Electric’s $246 
million research budget for 1956, Westing- 
house’s $150 million, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories’ $120 million. One way for small 
producers to solve their problems is by 
merging with bigger companies. Some small 
electronics makers have as many as 50 
merger offers in their files. General Tire 
& Rubber, American Hard Rubber Co., 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, even moviemaker 
Paramount—all have bought into elec- 
tronics by taking over smaller companies. 
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his present bonus in cash or stock 
immediately, and company will put 
aside equal amount in common 
stock. Executive then could buy 
optioned stock, for market ptice at 

me of Bye, from 18 months to 
ten years hence. 


WEST GERMAN EOOM is still 
on rise, with exports up 28.5% over 
same period last ycar. Trade sur- 
Plus in March alone soared by rec- 
ord $127 million, equal to one-third 
of entire 1956 gain. 


IRRADIATED COAL DUST is 
being tried as fuel se Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad. Working 
to develop atomic locomotive, 
company found that gamma rays 
can dissolve crushed coal to such 
fineness that when it is added to 
diesel oil it burns up completely, 
increases oil’s energy content. Rail- 
road figures atomic coal dust could 
cut fuel bill by about 1¢ a gallon. 


GO NOW, PAY LATER flight 
charges will be lowered by some 
airlines. Northwest Airlines will 
drop interest rates on installment- 
plan flights to 8% from 12%. 


WORLD SHIPBUILDERS hit 
Peaceti:ne record in first quarter of 
1957, launching 8,381,697 gross tons 
v. 7,009,179 in last year’s Mare: 
quarter. Biggest gainer was U.S., 
sending 365,445 tons down the 
ways, up 70,560 tons from last 
quarter of 1956. 


BETTER TV MOVIES may re- 
sult from new antitrust battle. Gov- 
ernment charges that six major 
film distributors are illegally block- 
booking old Hollywood movies to 
TV stations, forcing them to lease 
flops in order ‘to get isits. Trust- 
busters want current contracts re- 
negotiated so that stations can or- 
der single pictures. 


The giants frequently pay far more than 
the electronics firm's stock (often selling 
at 4o to 50 times earnings) is worth by 
Wall Street’s usual valuation. But to start 
out from scratch might cost twice as 
much, take time that no one in the fast- 
changing industry can afford to lose. 
The Key. No one doubts that the 
electronics industry will solve its problems 
and push on toward tomorrow. When will 
tomorrow arrive? As society becomes in- 
creasingly complex, with more people to 
feed, clothe, house and entertain, com- 
panies like R-W are betting that it will 
be soon. “Everything is getting too big 
too fast,” says Ramo, “Industry is getting 
too complicated, and anytime you have a 
situation in which the pace is beyond 
human capacity to keep up, you're heading 
for chaos.” The solution in the eyes of men 
like Simon Ramo and Dean Wooldridge is 
to construct ever newer and more wondrous 
electronic gadgets to bring order out of 
chaos. To all industrial needs—and most 
human physical needs—the electronics 
magicians are sure they have the key. 
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Clean Sweep for Chrysler He 

Chrysler's fin-tailed line of autos last 
week took top honors in all four price 
classes of the 1957 Mobilgas Economy 
Run, making the company first in the 
competition’s history to sweep the field. 
At the end of the four-day, 1,568-mile 
course from Los Angeles to Sun Valley the 
trophy for the best gas mileage among 23 
competing cars went to Chrysler's Impe- 
rial Crown, which averaged 64.5153 ton- 
miles per gallon, computed by multiplying 
the car’s weight by mileage, dividing by 
gas consumed. Driver of the winning car: 
Mel Alsbury Jr., 27, of Hollywood, who 
piloted a Chrysler Imperial Southampton 
to victory last year. 

Alsbury was followed by his brother 
George, 20, who drove a Chrysler Sara- 
toga to second place in the run and first 
place in the upper medium-price class, 
with an average of 56.7267 t.m.p.g. Third 
place in the sweepstakes went to a De 
Soto Firedome, which finished second in 
the upper-medium class at 56.4464 t.m.p.g. 
A Dodge Coronet 500 took first place in 
the low medium-price class with 55.8920 
t.m.p.g., and a Plymouth Belvedere won 
first place in the low-price field with 
52.6211 t.m.p.g. But in straight mileage, 
regardless of weight, a Ford Fairlane 
showed the best performance: 22.2534 
miles per gallon. 

This is the first year that women have 
entered the run under new rules providing 
that a woman may compete if a second 
identical car is !loted by a man. Restau- 
rant Owner Mory Davis of Los Angeles 
drove a Plymc ih ~ <lvedere to victory in 
her class, and tyc other women placed 
second and third in their classes, The rest 
were automatically rulec out of the results 
because their male partners did better. 
Among the women drivers: Mrs. Mildred 
Alsbury, mother of the Alsbury brothers, 
who piloted an Imperial to official second 
place in the sweepstakes, was knocked out 
of the race by her champion son, Mel. But 
the women drivers came so near to match- 
ing the men’s average (20.23 miles per 
gallon v. the men’s 20.64) that they con- 
fidently promised rougher competition for 
the men next year. Said Mrs, Alsbury: 
“I hope this helps to prove that women 
are just as good drivers as men.” 

Other results: 

Low-Price Class. Ford Fairlane 500 
“6,” 22.2534 m.p.g., 52.5181 t.m.p.g.; 
Chevrolet Bel Air “8,” 21.2636 m.p.g., 
49-4378 t.m.p.g.; Chevrolet Bel Air “6,” 
21.4948 m.p.g., 49.0080 t.m.p.g.; Ram- 
bler Rebel “8,” 21.6214 m.p.g., 47.8914 
t.m.p.g.; Ford Fairlane 500 “8,” 19.1567 
M.P.£-, 45.4013 t.m.p.g, 

Low Medium-Price Class. Oldsmobile 
88 Holiday, «19.5149 m.p.g., 52.7877 
t.m.p.g.; Pontiac Chieftain, 20.4221 m.p.g., 
50.2384 t.m.p.g.; Studebaker President, 
19.9453 M.p.g., 44.8769 t.m.p.g. 

Upper Medium-Price Class. Oldsmo- 
bile 98 Holiday, 19.2164 M.p.8., 53-5177 
t.m.p.g. 

High-Price Class. Buick Roadmaster, 
18.6287 m.p.g., 52.3466 t.m.p.g. 
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Cluttered top is fault of desk — not the person 


Are men really neater than women? 





We don’t want to get into any argument about the 
neatness of men versus women. But Shaw-Walker 
does know that desk neatness and work efficiency 
have a definite relationship. When new Shaw- 
Walker “Clutter-Proof” Desks go into an office, 
work efficiency and work output go up. Here’s why. 

Fully 75% of the things that drift around on top 
of other desks have a specific place inside this desk. 


Built Like a 





Skyscraper” 


Time-wasting “desk top clutter” can now be 
eliminated for both men and women 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


SHAW-WALKER 
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There are off-the-desk trays for 
incoming, outgoing and pending 
letters, off-the-desk space for 
work organizers, work separators, 
deferred projects, tickler, binders, 
books, pads, forms, card lists. 
Most ingenious of all is an in-drawer wastebasket 
and provision for in-drawer phone! 

With a Shaw-Walker “‘Clutter-Proof”’ Desk, 
usable working space on the desk is actually doubled. 

See these new color-styled ‘‘Clutter-Proof”’ 
Desks at our local branch store or dealer or write 
Shaw-Walker, M uskegon 46, Michigan, for booklet 
“This desk is time-engineered to help you.” 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 


Muskegon 46, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 














This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$48,000,000 


Quebec Natural Gas Corporation 


$12,550,000 First Mortgage Bonds, 
6% Series due 1980 (Canadian) 


$7,450,000 First Mortgage Bonds, 
512% Series due 1980 (United States) 


$20,000,000 
534% Subordinated Debentures due 1985 (Canadian) 


800,000 Common Shares 


(Par Value $1) 


The Subordinated Debentures and the Common Shares are being offered in Units; each 
Unit will consist of a $100 principal amount Debenture and four Common Shares. Two 
Common Shares will be transferable separately at the option of the Company not car- 
lier than May 20, 1957 and in any event on and after July 16, 1957, and the remaining 
two Common Shares will be transferable separately at the option of the Company not 
earlier than October 1, 1958 and in any event on and after January 1, 1960. 


Certain of the Bonds and Units are being offered in Canada by Nesbitt, Thomson and 
Comey, Limited, Wood, Gundy &# Company Limited and Osler, Hammond €# Nanton 
Limite 


In the United States certain of the Bonds and Units are being offered by the undersigned, 


{ Bonds 100% 
(Per Unit $145.60 (United States) 


plus accrued interest on the Bonds and the Debentures from April 1, 1957 


Prices 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the undersigned 
Underwriters as may lawfully offer the securities in such State, 


Lehman Brothers Allen &? Company 


Stone €% Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


Butcher €% Sherrerd 


April 18, 1957. 




















ARE WE CHEATING 
OUR CHILDREN? 


Are we doing all we can to see that 
they get the schooling they deserve? 
It’s up to us locally to solve the prob- 
lems of overcrowded classrooms and 
too few teachers. To find out how 
other communities are doing the job, 
write for free booklet, **Let’s Get 
Our Schools Ready Now”. Better 
Schools, 9 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 
BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 
BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 








IMILESTONES 





Married. Charles Lincoln Van Doren, 
31, TV quiz winner (Tre, Feb. 11); and 
Geraldine Ann Bernstein, 23, his secretary; 
in the Virgin Islands (see PEOPLE). 


Marriage Revealed. Jed Harris (real 
name: Jacob Horowitz), 57, box-jawed, 
brilliant, longtime Broadway director- 
producer (The Front Page, Our Town, 
The Crucible); and Beatrice (“Bebe”) 
Allen, 29, lynx-eyed ballet dancer; he for 
the third time, she for the second; on 
April 1, in Las Vegas, Nev. 


Divorced. Anthony Franciosa, 28, mer- 
curial Broadway actor (A Hatful of 
Rain) and boy friend of Shelley Winters, 
32, tough blonde actress of screen (A 
Place in the Sun) and stage (A Hatful of 
Rain) ; by Beatrice Bakalyar Papaleo, after 
nearly five years of marriage, no children; 
in Reno. 


Died. Major General Joseph Ignatius 
Martin, 63, retired U.S. Army doctor, 
chief surgeon of the Fifth Army in Italy 
and Africa during World War II; of a 
heart attack; in Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Died. Princess Alexandra Victoria 
of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucks- 
burg, 69, onetime wife (1908-20) of Prince 
August Wilhelm of Prussia, fourth son 
of Germany’s Kaiser Wilhelm II; of a 
heart attack; in Lyon, France. 


Died. John Wesley (“Colby Jack”) 
Coombs, 73, big-boned baseball great, 
pitcher in both leagues (1906-20), who 
hurled his best season (1910) while on 
Connie Mack's Philadelphia Athletics (31 
victories, including three World Series 
games, and 13 shutouts, only 9 losses); 
of a heart attack; in Palestine, Texas. 


Died. Roland H. Clark, 83, author 
(Gunner's Dawn, Stray Shots) and hunter- 
artist whose realistic etchings, watercolors 
and oil paintings of wild fowl made him a 
| favorite with sportsmen; in Norwalk, Conn, 





Died. Bernard J. (Bernie) Wefers, 84, 
known in the 1890s as the “world’s fastest 
human” for his unofficial record (9.4 sec.) 
in the 100-yd. dash (shaved to 9.3 sec. in 
1948) and national champion in the 1oo- 
yd, and 220-yd. dashes in 1895, '96 and 
97; in New York City. 


Died. Ben W. Hooper, 86, onetime 
(1911-15) Republican governor of Tennes- 
see, who was credited with averting a 
nationwide railroad strike in 1921 after 
getting together with railwaymen; of pneu- 
monia; in Newport, Tenn. 


Died. Dr. Thorvald Madsen, 87, 
Danish bacteriologist, President (1921-40) 
of the League of Nations’ Health Com- 
mittee and Commission on _ Biological 
Standardization and a leader in world 
efforts to standardize serums and vaccines; 
in Copenhagen. 
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BENDIX PILOT STEERS BOATS AUTOMATICALLY, 


GIVES YOU MORE PLEASURE AND SAFETY 


Cruising in a vessel equipped with the 
Bendix Automatic Pilot is like hav ing 
an extra hand aboard. This expert 
helmsman stands the long, tedious 
watches at the wheel . . - while you 
and your guests enjoy the fun of 
boating. 

Unattended, the Bendix Automatic 
Pilot will steer a vessel hour after 
hour in fair weather or foul with far 
greater accuracy than any human can 
do. You can change course at will , . . 
and the Pilot can be equipped with 
a hand control for remote operation, 


A thousand products 
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Bendix Pilot models are made for all 
sizes of vessels. 

The Bendix Pilot is just one of a 
complete line of the finest marine 
electronic equipment made by our 
Pacific Division. Bendix* Ship-to- 
Shore Telephones, Direction Finders, 
low-cost Radar andthe world- 
famous“Fish Finders”and Depth Indi- 
cators are built for your pleasure and 
safety. Please address Pacific Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, North 
Hollywood, California. for informa- 
tion on Bendix Marine Equipment. 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


“Condi 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 





“SKIPPER” 
RADIO 
TELEPHONE 


oT et ay 


DEPTH 
INDICATOR 


a million ideas 


AUTOMATIC 
PILOT 








RADIO 
DIRECTION 
FINDER 
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your Mutual 
y Benefit 
Q?. Life Man 





“Good life 


insurance 
means 
more than 
policies.” 


Life insurance policies are simply 
contracts—stating what the 


company guarantees to do. 
It’s how the provisions of these 
contracts are utilized that counts, 





if you’re looking for the most 
effective life insurance. That, of 


d 


course, requires skill and specializ 





training—the type of “know how” 


offered by Don B. Murphy, CLU, 
of Peoria, Hlinois, and by other 
Mutual Benefit Life men from 
coast-to-coast, 








The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. | 
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Executive Sweet 


In a grey-walled Manhattan office last 
week, the president and majority stock- 
holder (50.6%) of Marilyn Monroe Pro- 
ductions Inc., tightly surrounded by a 
grey cashmere sweater and four lawyers, 
called the stockholders’ meeting to order. 
Opposite President Monroe sat M.M.P.’s 
vice president and minority stockholder 
(49.4%), sharp little Photographer Mil- 
ton H. Greene. The agenda: President 
Monroe merely wished to elect a new 
board, and in the process to dump Vice 
President Greene. In 1954 Marilyn, lonely 
and self-exiled from Hollywood, was be- 
friended by enterprising Promoter Greene. 
M.M.P.’s contract called for a pooling of 
their talents and earnings for a period 


| of seven years. 


Claiming that Greene has “mismanaged” 
her interests, Marilyn last week chose a 
new board. Intending to go on slaving for 
M.M.P., ex-V.P. Greene chirped: “My 
principal concern is that my investment 
is properly protected.” Harrumphed Pres- 
ident Monroe: “My company was not set 
up merely to parcel out 49.4% of all my 
earnings to Mr. Greene for seven years!” 


New Picture 


Twelve Angry Men ([Orion-Nova; 


United Artists). “And wretches hang,” 
wrote Alexander Pope, “that jurymen 
may dine.” The force of Pope’s words 


came home to Television Playwright Reg- 
inald Rose when he served on a New 
York jury. In 1954, in a 50-minute playlet 
produced on CBS, he threw a harsh light 
on the dangers inherent in trial by jury. 
He sat a national audience in the jury 
box and let them find out for themselves 


what an abyss of conscience the plank 
of constitutional law is laid across, and 
how it feels in the pit of an honest 


juryman’s stomach when he has to walk 
that plank. 

For this 95-minute film the writer has 
bodied out his characters, stropped sharp 
his implication that the defendant in the 
case is not only this jury but the entire 
jury system, and even justice itself as 
the Anglo-American mind conceives it. 
And with a mixture of classic craft and 
hard-cover whodunitism that sometimes 
Suggests a weirdly successful collabora- 
tion between Aeschylus and Agatha Chris- 
tie, Scenarist Rose has jittered his melo- 
drama with fierce juridical excitement. 

The picture begins as the trial ends on 
a sweltering summer afternoon in Man- 
hattan’s Court of General Sessions. A 
heat-beat judge grumps«his charge to a 
jury half dissolved with humidity and 
boredom. The camera takes one long look 
at the defendant, a scared little slum 
bunny accused of taking his old man 
apart with a switchblade, and follows the 
twelve men into the jury room—the-usual 
institutional horror that looks (and prob- 
ably smells) as if it used to be a mop 
closet. For the next hour and a half the 
moviegoer never gets his nose out of that 





Associated Pre 
PRESIDENT MONROE 


How to cure a 


even-yeor itch. 


room, or out of the mess that justice is in, 

In the first minutes, in the collars-off 
climate of thank God that’s over, the 
camera casually meets the members of 
the jury, and the moviegoer quickly real- 
izes that the writer has cunningly cut a 
cross section of the metropolitan com- 
munity to try and to be tried by his case. 

One (Martin Balsam), for instance, is 
a phys.-ed. instructor in a city high 
school, 30-some, decent and a little dumb. 
Three (Lee J. Cobb) is the boss of a 
messenger service, a dispositional bully 
who would rather punch somebody than 
stand up to his own problems. Four 





Fonpa & Cops 
How it feels to walk the plank. 
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Years ahead for smooth, quiet comfort 


sae 


ai at 





EVERYBODY 6eoes ror THE viscouNT 


No matter how much you tell people about the biggest on any passenger plane. Here’s an aircraft that 

Viscount, they’re never quite prepared for the actual deserves its great and growing popularity world-wide. { 
wonder of its performance. They accept the fact that Try it yourself, next time you travel. It’s tomorrow's 

the slim, powerful Rolls-Royce engines speed you way to fly—and it’s here today! 

over five miles a minute. But how can they do it so In the U. S., fly Viscount with Capital Airlines, 

smoothly? And with no more noise than a spring zephyr? Trans-Canada Air Lines, British West Indian 

That’s the famous turbo-prop principle, and it Airways, and Cubana Airlines. When abroad, 

accounts, too, for the gratifying absence of vibration. remember there are many other airlines featuring 

Everybody enjoys the panoramic picture windows— Viscount service throughout the world. 


runso-pror vicxers WI SEMIN T 


POWERED | BY FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES 





VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD., WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND * MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 
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(E. G. Marshall) is a broker so cold- 
blooded he never even sweats. Seven 
(Jack Warden) is a marmalade salesman 


7rve hill who can really spread it on, and who is 


ea all for rushing the defendant to the chair 
r high water! so that he can hurry off to a seat of his 
s, : . own—at the evening ball game. Eight 
(Henry Fonda) is a mild-mannered. in- 
telligent architect. Nine (Joseph Swee 
ney) ts a cranky old pensioner, but smart. 
Ten (Ed Begley) runs a string of garages 
and spits like a battery syringe whenever 
the subject of race comes up. Twelve 
(Robert Webber) is an adman who can’t 
distinguish the truth from a slogan. 

I'welve good men and true, with a boy's 
life in their hands. They take a vote 
eleven for conviction and one—the archi- 
tect——tor acquittal. “Boyoboy,” says the 
garageman, “there’s always one.” 

And so the battle begins. It rages with- 
in the four relentless walls like a chain 
reaction in a uranium furnace. Time and 
again a scene starts to run wild; but just 
at the last instant Scriptwriter Rose 
Inserts the dramatic equivalent of a cad- 
mium rod—a space of near inactivity. 
And the excitement simmers down to 
the point where he can safely start it 
up again. 

The technique is a daring one. and 
Rose handles it expertly—with a strong 

assist from Director Sidney Lumet. His 

ie eS ictors all perform with steady credibility 
le The and a good sense of the other fellow’s 
Sound your Z. . . insist on Pennzoil part, which builds the believable individ- 
uals into a believable group. And in the 
heat of the struggle, as the secret motives 
a nn nnn ne ne ‘| of the men emerge, the onlooker learns 





What a pleasure to know your car engine is rarin 
to go! Pennzoil with Z-7 — 1004 Pennsylvania motor 
oil blended with permanently active Z-7 - keeps your 
engine clean, smooth-running and powerful for keeps 
Wherever you live, ask your dealer for Pennzoil with 
Z-7, The Tough Film® oil, by name 


IN EVERY STATE, AT DEALERS WHO Care FOR Your CAR 


AND IN CANADA A @ DEALERS 






MEMBER FENN. GRADE CRUDE OR ASSN. PERMIT WO. ft, Om CITY. PA 


! P 
' better than he could from any law-school 
| Family | | Course that the law is no better than the 
- Lote! tale de> 4 i 1 people who enforce it, and that the people 
! on f > it are q 
Hi Fi lit | camp ng athe who enforce it are all too human. 
Wy re [= \ . \ 
LES | i y i at *750q day ; Current & Cuoice 
. '| The St One. Calder Willingham’ 
rt e strange One. Calder Willingham’s 
satel laliiie-1a) a If you know the ropes, a camping '! novel (End As a Man) about a Southern 
trip can be the best family vacation | : ee 
| you ever had—and for the least || military academy makes a slick, sadistic 
! amount of money. “How to Go || thriller—a slashing good cinema debut for 
: Camping,” in May McCall's, gives ') Actor Ben Gazzara (Time April 22). 
| most of the basic ropes, calculates ! M in W Dire Ant M: 
! the average family can have a won I en in or. Virector Anthony “ann 
! derful two weeks for as little as || and his camera tell a modest story of the 
$7.50 a day || Korean war with an intimate intensity 
: ff, Is i that makes every theater seat feel like a 
' Nf . Jct || foxhole; with Robert Ryan and Aldo Ray 
1 The magazine of Togetherness || (Tre. April 8). 
| Fear Strikes Out. Psychiatry has a 


Sotto --------- ~~~ | red-hot inning in this film biography of 
Red Sox Outfielder Jim Piersall, and 2<- 
year-old Actor Anthony Perkins scores in 
the title role (Time, March 18), 

The Spirit of St. Louis. New York to 

\ Paris with Charles A. Lindbergh. Direc 













We pay 
theft claims 


¥ Ni ES 


The High Fidelity Look—15” bass, 
7” intermediate plus wide angle high 
frequency horn speckers, 25-watt Gold of Naples. Italian Director Vit- 
dual-channel amplifiers; superb AM- torio De Sica makes high comedy of low 
FM tuner; four speed intermix record rajor 968 for Bus A life in Naples, and wins some superb per- 
chonger with Diamond Stylus pickup; 
gliding top and front panels. The 


Mangano, Toto and Vittorio De Sica 
Continental, in oak, $395.00. = (Time, Feb. 25), 
v ‘ Full of Life. Judy Holliday has a baby 
The Magnavox Company n Ath b A ind gets married in a wonderful outburst 
+ reac. ee men in business . . 
Fort Wayne, Indiana ei ean ioaes along your mes- of mirth about birth; with Richard Conte 
sage— and pass on it. Go Salvatore Baccaloni (Time, Feb. 18). 
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HARDWAR tor Billy Wilder and Actor James Stewart 
MUTUAL make a good film about a great adventure 
BANOS Company (Time, March 4). 





within 8 hours 






after proof 






of loss 


formances from Sophia Loren, Silvana 














Every day in offices th roughout the 
country, miles of motion are be ing 
wasted in inefficient “stop and go” 
figuring. 


The 99 Calculator That Prints elim- 
inates step-by-step jotting down of 
answers. It performs all your problems 
automatically in a smoothly flowing 
series of calculations... saves valuable 
operator time. 


Every step of the problem is printed 
and proved on easy to read SIMPLA- 
TAPE. A quick eye check is all that is 
needed for verification, and you have a 
permanent record, if desired. No re- 
runs necessary for proof of accuracy. 
Before you decide on just any caleu- 
lator, see the REMINGTON RAND Cal- 
culator That Prints for an eye opening 
demonstration. For informative liter- 
ature, write for folder C1096, Room 
1451, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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eliminate ‘““stop and go”’ 





figuring 


AUTOMATICALLY— 


rplivs 


u20)i234s678 2 


i 
0 
2° 
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Qutomatic CR ; 


THE PROOF IS ON THE TAPE! 


Fland 
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MARK 
FOR THE FUTURE 





F 





A fifteenth-century calligrapher in a 
French monastery, bending over his 


Manuscript in the flickering light, 





made the letter ‘“d” like this... 


A dedicated chemist, reshaping his 
apparatus at a cluttered bench, found 


it was easier to heat or decompose a 





substance in a retort shaped like this... 


Since 1910 Diamond Alkali has made 
chemicals for industry. Since 1948 we 


have linked a red diamond and the 





company’s name in this design... 


These three facts have now inspired a new trade- 
mark...a startling, memorable symbol of Diamond's 
solid growth, Diamond’s enthusiasm for research, 
Diamond's contribution to countless facets of our 


everyday lives. 


You'll see the new trademark often...at our 15 
plants across the nation...on tank cars, trucks and 
barges...on drums, bags, pails and bottles.. ° 
wherever chemicals make industry hum. It’s an 
enduring mark of Diamond’s determination to fill 
your future with “Chemicals you live by.”" Diamond 
Alkali Company, 300 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


O) Diamond Chemicals 
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Death of a City 


Bertin (446 pp.}—Theodor Plievier— 
Doubleday ($4.50). 


As Hitler's Germany went to its doom 
in Berlin 1945, it was still dominated by 
the Fuhrer, who issued orders for mad 
and bloody victories, moving nonexistent 
ghost battalions across the map, while the 
bombers and Russian artillery destroyed 
his city and people above his bunker. It 
is in terms of this “Bunker-God” that 
German Novelist Theodor Plievier tells 
the story of the end. To that story he has 
brought a method somewhat reminiscent 
of Tolstoy's War and Peace—a combina- 
tion of imagination and public record— 
that he applied to Stalingrad and Moscow. 
The third and last in this trilogy of war 
(Plievier died in 1955 at 63) is a terrible 
and very nearly brilliant book. 

In the avenues of nightmare, Europe’s 
newest and ugliest capital shows its awe- 
some perspectives—the eyeless houses, a 
deserter hanged from a lamppost, people 
who crawl out of their cellars only to get 
water. Among the welter of vignettes is 
the unforgettable scene in which a small- 
time German Communist organizes a re- 
ception committee of half a dozen women 
for the “liberating” Red army, only to 
have the women with their proffered cof- 
fee and cigarettes dashed to the floor. So 
one tyranny gives way to another, and 
the already self-degraded people of Berlin 
are deprived of their last shreds of power 
and honor by the raping, drunken Russians. 

Insane Postman. The story is most 
memorable in the passages where German- 
ism is horribly mocked by events, as 
Plievier evokes those last, insane days 
when thoroughness turned into madness, 
tables of organization into the outlines of 
farce. All command was dispersed and put 
under the orders of an SS commander 
named Steiner. Faithful to the last, the 
doomed men on the end of Hitler’s tele- 
phone in the Fihrer Bunker tried to obey 
his orders. But who was Steiner? Where 
was Steiner? Nobody knew. 

Plievier, playing heavily on the vox 
inhumana of military reminiscence, records 
Hitler’s last barking voice, and his last 
appearance in the world he had tried to 
make his theater. Soldiers from conquered 
countries, convicts newly sprung from 
jail, old men and children were all that 
were left to defend Hitler’s capital. Yet, 
in the garden of the Reich Chancellery 
(where Hitler was dug in), a group of 
Hitler youths was presented to the Fiihrer. 
“The magnificent, the adored, the pre- 
tentious fool, now so horribly broken, 
walked down the line. . . Aged, half-deaf, 
he seemed in his plain coat more like a 
pensioned bus driver, a retired postman 

. yet a monster, product of the dark 
forests of the Bohemian frontier, product 
of a soil which has brought forth bigots 
and fools, cranks and madmen. . .” 

Death Dance. Against the shifting docu- 
mentary background of the city, with no 
hallucinatory detail spared, Novelist 


100 
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NOVELIST PLIEVIER 
Doom of a Bunker-God. 


Plievier loosely marshals not so much a 
plot as a death dance of minor characters 
—officials real and fictional, deserting offi- 
cers, despairing women, stenographers 
guzzling champagne in the ruins—and 
throughout, the disembodied voice of the 
radio alternating hit songs with futile 
apocalyptic rantings. 

If there is a central character other than 
the city itself, it is Colonel Zecke, who at 
the outset of the debacle is ordered from 
a quiet staff job in Prague to Berlin. His 
final humiliation and disillusion mirror 


Plievier's own. Captured, interrogated by 
a Russian Red army veteran named Ye- 
gorov, he listens to the echo of his own 





David Lees 
NovELIst MALAMUD 


Requiem for a schlemiel. 


Eschen 








cynicism. But with a flicker of conscience, 
Major General Yegorov lets Zecke escape. 

As the German colonel walks through 
the city streets, it is only in the in- 
destructible prostitutes of Berlin, and in 
its beer and schnapps, that he sees some 
kind of continuity. 

Berlin is free of the Germans’ all-too- 
frequent self-pity; it tells not only the 
death agonies of a city but the final ironic 
defeat of its philosophy of power. It is a 
book easily read, not easily forgotten. 


The Good Grocer 


THe Assistant (246 pp.) — Bernard 
Malamud — Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 
($3.50). 


In his first novel, The Natural, Bernard 
Malamud brought a southpaw wackiness, 
plus a few touches of cloudy symbolism, 
to the subject of baseball (Tue. Sept. 
8, 1952). In his second book he goes deep- 
er into human nature, and the result is an 
even more impressive novel to delight 
admirers in the growing Malamud salon. 

Again he takes a familiar, almost myth- 
ical theme, turns it upside down and ir- 
radiates it with originality. His hero is 
Morris Bober, an aging Brooklyn grocer 
who is clinging to solvency by his finger- 
tips. But Morris is also that legendary 
Jewish figure of misfortune, the schlemiel, 
whose fate has been told and retold from 
the Old Testament to Sholom Aleichem. 
Bober’s good intentions gain him nothing 
but hard knocks. The only dangers he 
escapes are imaginary ones. Yet, through 
all his woes, there shines unblinkingly the 
steady light of a good heart. 

Toward Expiation. Morris Bober’s 
world is bounded by his seedy store, his 
endlessly nagging wife Ida, his difficult 
daughter Helen—a girl who wants “to be 
a virgin again and at the same time a 
mother”—and his wealthy neighbor Karp, 
whose “every good fortune spattered oth- 
ers with misfortune, as if there were just 
so much luck in the world and what Karp 
left over wasn't fit to eat.” Morris Bober’s 
troubles never come singly. Not only has 
a brand-new grocery opened around the 
corner, halving his already pitiful income, 
but a pair of inept hoodlums, passing up 
Karp’s well-heeled liquor store, rob Mor- 
ris instead and pistol-whip him when they 
find only $10 in his cash register. 

When shabby Frank Alpine shows up, 
eager to work without pay (“I need the 
experience”), Morris suspects there must 
be a catch somewhere. Why should any- 
one want to work for nothing, Ida asks, 
and a gentile at that. “Give him better a 
dollar he should go someplace else,’ she 
urges. But Frank stays and, miraculously, 
business. improves. Frank Alpine is slowly 
revealed as a man whose aspirations are 
several light-years ahead of his perform- 
ance. He works hard, but cannot resist 
stealing from the till. Then Morris dis- 
covers that Frank is one of the two rob- 
bers who held him up. Worst of all, his 
daughter Helen has fallen in love with the 
new clerk. Morris fires him, but Frank 
comes back, dogged, penitent. In the end, 
by way of ultimate expiation, Frank grad- 
ually changes, and step by step becomes 
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“How much should you tel 


your life insurance agent ? 


) 


A guide for those who want to get the 
most out of their life insurance € programs 
from JOHN R. KIMBERLY 
President and Chairman of the Board, 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


“T'S NATURAL for a man to be 

somewhat reluctant to discuss his 
money matters, But it’s just good 
business to give your life insurance 
agent all the facts. He asks only the 
questions that need to be answered 
—to bring out information that he 
knows from experience will help him 
to help you. 

“Talk freely with him—and know 
that what you say will be held in 
Strict confidence. Discuss things with 
your life insurance agent openly and 
frankly, just as you would with your 
doctor or lawyer. 

“Omit even one fact and you may 
seriously impair the effectiveness of 
your insurance program. A qualified 
agent can be of tremendous help to 
you in planning for your future and 
your family’s security. Choose your 
life insurance agent with care. And 
when you do, tell him the facts,” 


oD 
re : A, 





be ere:/s 


A CENTURY 
OF SAFEGUARDING TOMORROW 
B’ CHARACTER, ability and training 
your Northwestern Mutual agent is well 
qualified to help solve your protection prob- 
lems. He represents one of the world’s largest 
life insurance companies, this year celebrat- 
ing its 100th anniversary isk him about 
Northwestern Mutual's new Quantity- 


Earned Savings (QES)...lower-than-ever net 





cost on all types of policies, $5,000 an 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER SINCE 1935. Joday 
Mr. Kimberly owns four policies with this company. 


Zhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2/6 Asurance Company 


MILWAUKEE... WISCONSIN 
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VENICE... In Italy, as in 


ten other nations, the 
choice is "GILBEY’S please.” 






Gilbey's Gin is so smooth, so dry and so crystal clear, it is 
demanded all over the world! Let this world-wide preference 
for Gilbey’s Gin tell you that you'll like it best! 


A A. 


"The world agrees on 'GILBEY’S please’.” 


GILBEYS GIN 


GILBEY'S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W.& A. 
GILBEY, LTD., CINCINNATI, OHIO. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 















more and more like the grocer, assuming 
his burdens and his fate. 

Against Windmills. Though Malamud’s 
people have a bad time of it, they are nev- 
er just helpless victims of life. Out of each 
debacle they draw surprising strength; 
always ready to charge the next windmill. 
Helen is convinced she will eventually get 
the college education that will change her 


| life. Frank Alpine knows that some day 
| he will find the self-discipline to keep him 


from always turning good into bad. Mor- 
ris manages to get through each day with- 
out dishonesty or cheating. He dies of a 
heart bursting with regret that “I gave 
away my life for nothing.” But Morris 
was wrong, and Novelist Malamud proves 


| him so in a tenderly moving funeral ser- 


mon by a rabbi who never knew him. 
Brooklyn-born Bernard Malamud, 43, 
assistant professor of English at Oregon 
State College, is now in Rome on a fellow- 
ship working on his third novel. He writes 


| out of his own experience (his father was 
a New York grocer). In The Assistant, 
| Malamud brings to his story of the poor 


not only pity without sentimentality and 
realism without bad taste; he gives their 
humblest acts a kind of foreboding ex- 
citement that can only spring from a 
conviction that they—the poor and the 
meek—will inherit the earth. 


Eros Was a Greek 


Miri (219 pp.}—Peter Sourian—Pan- 
theon ($3.50). 


This is a tender and tempestuous first 
novel about first love. It is a triangle 
story of two boys (Lexy and Josh) in 
love with the same girl (Miri), and it is 


| told in three first-person narratives in 


which each of the trio is mirrored in the 
eyes of the other. 

Miri is a grave Greek girl with long 
black eyelashes and long brooding silences 
who goes to an eastern U.S. college. At a 
nearby school is her cousin Lexy—mercu- 
rial, unkempt, rude and life-intoxicated. 


| Lexy’s roommate Josh is well-rooted in 


America but emotionally rootless, blond, 
bland and sweet-mannered. Lexy, who has 
run away from his unscrupulous ship- 
owner father, is pursuing a hero image of 
himself. He is capable of madly egocentric 
flourishes, as when he bets an ear against 
$20 on the turn of a card. Josh, who sees 
college as a succession of merit badges to 
be won for his parents’ sake, is awed by 
such gestures. When Josh meets Miri, he 
is similarly drawn to her as an exotic, only 
to find that she is simpler and more 
straightforward than most American girls. 

The trio’s relationship comes to a head 
when Lexy decides to make peace with 
his father, and invites Josh to join Miri 
and himself for a summer stay at the 
family’s New York country place. There 
Josh sees a half-enthralling, half-appalling 
sight, a patriarch in full possession of 
his powers, ordering women and children 
about as if that were the way man was 
meant to live, Lexy’s father confides to 
Josh his views of American family mores: 
“These parents, they live crazy, they 
divorce, they talk about being nice and 
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Starting Off Right...On a 


“AMERICAN MADE SIKES 
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In power-steering systems, Torrington 
Needle Bearings contribute to ease and 
simplicity of driving and long, carefree 
service life in various mechanisms. 
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What a thrill! Her first ride on her first bicycle. 
And like millions of other youngsters she’s 
especially proud because it is a Columbia— 
America’s most famous bicycle. 

Columbia bicycles—for 80 years the leaders 
in quality and styling for each new generation 
—are made by The Westfield Manufacturing 
Company, subsidiary of The Torrington Com- 
pany. They are one of the many different 





Torrington precision metal parts include 
firing pins and components for guns and 
rifles, as well as dowel shafts and pivots for 
many sensitive instruments. 


products made by Torrington for industry, 
home and school. 

For example, Torrington’s diversified prod- 
ucts also include anti-friction bearings, machine 
needles, swaging machines, modern school 
furniture and industrial fasteners. In each of 
the many and varied fields it serves, the name 
Torrington is recognized as a symbol of quality, 
economy and performance. 


- THE 
TORRINGTON 
COMPANY 


Torrington, Connecticut 
Serving industry since 1866 from plants located in the 
United States, Canada, England and Germany 
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The most rewarding time of your life 
5 } 


.-- Will be your World Cruise aboard the S.S. President Polk, S. S. President 
Monroe—or one of American President Lines’ modern Cargoliners. Your 
itinerary of one hundred days or more takes you to some twenty ports in 
twelve countries around the globe. Between excursions ashore, the rest- 
ful, congenial life aboard ship adds an enjoyment and scope to your Round- 
the-World adventure unequalled by any other form of travel! Ask your Travel 
Agent about this and other President Cruises. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


SERVING FOUR MAJOR WORLD TRADE ROUTES 








i 








lobby of Smith-Dougles Co, Inc., building, Norfolk, Va. Architectural Woodwork: Elliot ond Co. Arch.: T, David FitzGibbon, 


Cherry Paneling by Weldwood 


The beauty of wood is incomparable. And you can see over 100 actual in- 
stallation photographs — like this—in the brand-new booklet, “Weldwood 
Functional Beauty for Business and Institutional Interiors.” Your copy is free, 
There is no obligation. Simply write to— 

UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 55 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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they are not, and they make their chil- 
dren weak and bad, like sick things .. . 
My son, and my daughters, and little 
Miri, I want them to have as much hap- 
piness as they should have, not less. and 
they should not try to have more, because 
then they will have none.” 

In such a setting, Josh seems to pale 
to transparency, while Lexy glows with 
a passion that finally ignites Miri. At 
novel’s end the cousins know that if they 
marry, it will be to each other. Only in 
this ending does Author Sourian, himself 
of Armenian descent, make an overt slip 
in his knowledgeable treatment of Greek- 


Will Ropp 


NOVELIST SouRIAN 
With love and 20-20 vision. 


American customs, for consanguineous 
marriages up to the third cousin are re- 
garded by the Orthodox Church as incest. 
At 24, Boston-born Peter Sourian is mas- 
ter of a style that is fresh, natural and 
ebullient. His characters define themselves 
in the language of the heart, not the tor- 
tured clichés of amateur psychologizing. 
With love and 20-20 vision, Author 
Sourian has made the season’s most ap- 
pealing U.S. fiction debut. 


The Long Way Home 


FisH Fuvinc THRouGH Air (311 pp.J— 
Roswell G. Ham Jr.—Putnam ($3.95). 


A fellow’s sister was sort of sacred when 


| Frank Merriwell went to Yale. There have 


been changes since. Cramming on summer 
vacation from Hawley School, A.D. 1935, 
future Yaleman McGough, G. F. turned to 
future Yaleman Baxter, C. K. and said: 
“Now, about this sister of yours, Baxter, 
Which does she prefer, rape or seduction?” 

In the course of making clear that 
Louise Baxter prefers seduction, or thinks 
she does, Novelist Roswell G. Ham Jr. 
makes clear a lot of other things. In 
Britain, by long tradition the novelist cuts 
his teeth on the old school in order to 
bite the hand that birched him, but the 
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school novel is a comparative rarity in 
U.S. letters. A British boyhood is a Spartan 
affair which leads the long-suffering young 
to literary self-defense against their elders: 
while in the U.S. the young are coddled 
and it is the elders who must display 
Spartan fortitude. 

At Hawley, a medium-posh Connecticut 
prep school, the thoughts of youth are 
wrong, wrong thoughts, and the masters 
are “worn and cynical far beyond their 
years.” Pupils are not, as at nearby Hotch- 
kiss, “under oath” to abstain from smok- 
ing; Hawley’s “deadly droops” (a Hotch- 
kiss epithet) are merely forbidden this 
pleasure. For characters like Baxter (an 
outcast because he arrived from the West 
Coast, of all places, in a brown suit and 
porkpie hat) and for McGough (who 
suffers the crippling handicap of being the 
headmaster's son), there is only one thing 
to do at Hawley—defeat Hawley. They 
nearly succeed. A pipe is shot from the 
mouth of a bird-watching master, the 
dorm-to-chapel sprint record is broken, and 
the “discriminatory practices” of the old 
against the young in the matters of sex 
and summer are defeated. As the two 
cronies weasel their way to Yale and 
through the R.C.A.F., there emerges a | 
portrait of that very special generation, 
not lost but somehow mislaid between the 
Depression and World War II. 

Taps for George. The special quality of 
the book lies in the character of George 
McGough (pronounced McGoo), arche- 
type of all overprivileged rebels without a 
cause. His doctrine is personal survival. 
“They're out to get us, boy, one and 
all. . . They fill the air with boomerangs. 
It’s up to us to see they miss, no matter 





how.”’ His personal style is unmistakable, 
reaching in places to the wonderful idio- 
syncrasy of J. D. Salinger’s hero of The 
Catcher in the Rye. He has youth’s un 
certain arrogance (“Girls drool over me’’) 
and its superstitions (a jigger of beer 
drunk at 15-minute intervals will make 
you drunk) and its wisdom: “It’s what 
you call things that matter to families.” 

McGough’s comic skirmishes in the war 
between the sexes and the generations are 
climaxed by a ritual hatred of Skull and 
Bones—to him a mausoleum in which is 
embalmed the spirit of Yaledom. His 
career at Yale ends on the great day 





that Edmund Wilson hymned in a parody 
of Yaleman-Poet Archibald MacLeish: 


There were elms in that place: and 
graven inflexible laws: 

Men of Yale: and the shudder of 
Tap Day... 

Winning a way through the door in the 
windowless walls .. . 





George batters that door with a sledge 
hammer and is tapped out of Yale. 
Paradoxical Moral. Author Ham, 38, 
seems to have followed his own life closely 
in the book—he too is the son of an edu 
cator (his father is president of Mount | 
Holyoke College), he too bounced in and 
out of Hotchkiss, Yale and the R.C.A.F. | 
As a result, much of the book has the 
charm, but sometimes also the limited 
private meaning, of reminiscences over the 
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Microwaves take you out to the ball game 


You're at home watching one of base- 
ball’s tense moments. How does this pic- 
ture come to your TV set? Chances are a 
Raytheon KTR microwave relay plays 
an important part. 


Action picked up by television cameras 
is fed into a Raytheon relay. It transmits 
the picture to the TV station which 
broadcasts it to your home. Because the Raytheon relays send 
TV signals without cables, these compact, lightweight units make 
possible telecasting of any on-the-spot event outside the studio. 





Outselling all other TV microwave equipment, Raytheon KTR 
television relays are another example of how 
Raytheon’s “Excellence in Electronics” is mak- 
ing an important contribution to the enjoyment 
of the American people. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Excellence in Electronics WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 





RADIO, TV & MICROWAVE TUBES — TRANSISTORS — MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL EQUIPMENT 
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The man who 
reads dictionaries 





© Suzanne Szaaz Photo 


MARK VAN DOREN, poet, critic, 
story-writer, Professor of English at 
Columbia University, says: 


Bi | New World Dictionary, 
College Edition, is the first dic- 


tionary of its size I reach for and in 


most cases the only one. Every inspec- 


tion I have made of it has given me 
the greatest confidence in its utility 
and range. I consider it one of the 
handsomest books I possess, and in 
view of this I marvel at its price.” 


The name Webster alone on a dictionary 
is not enough to guarantee excellence 
of this kind, Visit your bookseller 

and ask to see — 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


of the 


American Langua ge 


COLLEGE 
EDITION 


142,000 entries 1,760 


Pages 3,100 terms 
illustrated. In various 
bindings, from $5.75 








THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 
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| their illicit bliss and sweeps the two men 


third martini between balding alumni. But. | 
apart from being on the whole immensely | 
amusing. the book carries a paradoxical and 
completely unpreachy moral: the longest 
way around is the shortest way home. 
Those who at first appear to be against 
God, Country and Yale in the end do 
well by all three. At one time it appears 
as if the only letters McGough and Baxter | 
are likely to win in life are four-letter 
ones, but Baxter (like Author Ham) be- 
comesan insurance salesman and McGough 
winds up amid semi-rustic bliss in West- 
port, Conn. There is a suitable epitaph on | 
the abortive revolt of the generation of 
the ’30s when the once-terrible McGough 
asks: “You want to see our cow. Baxter?” 

Where are the sledge hammers of yester- 
year? 


That Elephant Is Back 


Far, Far THE MountTAIN Peak (471 
pp.|—John Masters—Viking ($5). 


The sun may set on the British Empire, 
but never, apparently, on novels about 
it. Currently the most prolific of old- 
colonial-writing hands is John Masters 
(Bhowani Junction, Coromandel!), an ex- 
infantry officer (4th Gurkha Rifles) who 
now offers the sixth installment of his 
projected 35-volume epic of the British 
in India. The book is a reliable old ele- 
phant, advancing indomitably over the 
narrative terrain while throwing the dust 
of unlikely adventures in the reader's eye. 
The gist of Far, Far the Mountain Peak 








is that, given enough rope in India, a cad 
may climb it—socially. 

Gerald Cowley Holcombe, Viscount 
Manningford, and Peter Savage are turn- 
of-the-century pals at Cambridge. Gerry 
is the gracious son of an earl and Peter 
is a steely-eyed child of fortune. Peter 
does his first serious social climbing on 
a Swiss Alp when he seduces Gerry's 
well-heeled, well-built girl friend Emily on 
“the steep slope above the Zmuttbach.” 
Married and shortly in receipt of Gerry's 
gentlemanly blessing (“the best man 
won”), the couple head for the Punjab 
and Peter's civil-service duties, 

A born leader as well as a born pusher, 
Peter fights famines and bad drainage, 
jousts with floods, earthquakes and con- 
tumacious natives. He also decides oe 
cross wills with “Meru,” an Everest-class 
glacial peak. and coaxes the long-suffering 
Gerry to join him. They fail to scale the 
summit and Gerry comes back to the 


Savage home a nervous wreck. to be 
nursed back to health by Emily. She 


makes convalescent Gerry’s bed and even- 
tually lies in it. World War I shatters 


into their last mountain adventure—this 
time in the Italian Alps. Gerry is killed 
and back in England Peter is confronted | 
with Emily’s maternity gown and the 

hush-lipped word: “Gerry’s.” 

Far, Far the Mountain Peak has to be 
read to be disbelieved. It is cornball 
escape fiction of a kind that has been 
difficult to escape ever since the sahibs 
laid down the white man’s burden and 
picked up the portable typewriter, | 











WONDEROD 


THE INSTANT YOU PICK IT UP 
YOU KNOW 
IT’S THE ROD FOR You! 


Any Wonderod owner (or dealer) 
will proudly let you "Feel the 
Difference.” You'll be satisfied 
with nothing less once you feel 
the superb action, fighting power 
of exclusive Shakespeare straight 
fiber construction. So light — slim 
— Strong! For bait casting, spin- 
ning, fly fishing, There's a Won- 
derod for you — Go pick it out! 
From $7.95 to $55.00. Send for § 
New Fishing Booklets — FREE 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO 


 MICHICAR. GELDGSED LOG 


IN RODS 


REELS—LINES 


8-Page 
First Aid 
Manual 


POISON 


A special eight-page booklet bound 
into May McCall's tells what to do 
for convulsions, snake-bite, nose 
bleed, fainting, poison ivy, some- 
thing in the eye, burns, etc., etc. 
You'll want to keep it for handy 
reference, 


McCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness 
reaching more than 4,800,000 families 


Copies In Seconds— 
Less Than 1¢ Apiece! 


Bruning Copyflex 
Model 110 


$555% 


Copies originals 11 inches wide by any length. 
letter-size copies cost less than a penny each 
for moterials. No stencils, messy inks, or fumes, 
Other models available to copy originals up 
to 46 inches wide. 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 


4700 Montrose Avenue e Chicago 41, Illinois 
In Canada: 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Neutracel: the newest reason why Hammermill Bond prints better, types better, looks better 





Your letters look better on new Hammermiill Bond 


because it’s now made with hardwood’s jiner fibers 


n the Hammermill Bond you get 
I today you can see the difference that 
hardwood’s finer fibers make. 

Hold a sheet of the new Hammermill 
Bond up to the light. Or look at the 
photos at right. See how the fibers are 
more evenly distributed. That's finer 
formation, a key quality in fine paper. 

Papermakers have tried for years to 
bring to fine papers the superior paper- 
making qualities nature grows in north- 
ern hardwoods. Now Hammermill has 
unlocked the secrets of hardwood with 
the exclusive process that produces 
Neutracel® pulp. 

Blending Neutracel with other 
quality pulps gives today's Hammermill 
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Bond a smoother, more velvety surface 
for sharper printing, writing, typing 
and carbon copies. And Neutracel also 
increases the bulk and opacity of 
Hammermill Bond—gives your letters 
not only a more important look, but a 
heavier feel that says “quality.” 

Neutracel is a $6,000,000 step for- 
ward in bringing you Hammermill 
papers that 1) print better—ask your 
printer; 2) type better—ask your secre- 
tary; 3) look better—see for yourself! 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 


(fase ) Printers everywhere use Hammermill 


papers. Many display this shield. 





- 





eeyet 


MMERM, 
we BOND ee 


with Neutracel’s finer fibers, costs no more 
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CLARK EQUIPMENT 


moves mountains... 





... Of muddy overburden 


Helping a 6 cubic yard shovel strip clay overburden from limestone deposits 
is one of 50 jobs assigned this MICHIGAN Tractor Dozer. Unit drives all around 
the 450 acre Michigan quarry to do such tasks as rock cleanup, towing drills, 
building haul roads. Its 30 mph speed has enabled it to do more work than three 
5 mph crawler-tractors formerly used, with less than one-fifth the repair costs, 





... Or airplane supplies 


To airline travelers all over the world, CLARK towing tractors are a familiar 
sight. These fast-moving electric or gas-powered “buggies” hustle baggage, food, 
mail—even tow four-engine airplanes. Used in almost every airport everywhere, 
their high speeds and all-weather dependability make a major contribution to the 
speed and comfort of air transportation today. 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 
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Michigan is a registered trade-mark of 


Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Mich. 


To Quarrying and Transportation Industries 
AS TO ALL INDUSTRIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
The Leader in Material Handling Equipment 





MISCELLANY 


Spring Inventory. In El Reno, Okla., 
the Federal Reformatory put up for sale 
1,500 Ibs. of “scrap and salvage, consisting 
of hacksaw blades, files and broken tools.” 





The Stilly Night. Near Kevil, Ky., 
lightning split and hurled the headboard of 
their bed across the room, scorched the 
mattress and bed linen, awakened but did 
not injure Harvey Tucker and his wife. 


Her Master's Voice. In Paris, Prince 
Alexandre Douala-Manga-Bell, Deputy 
from the Cameroons, apologized to the 
National Assembly for the uneven reading 
of his speech, explained that his secretary 
| whose handwriting is poor, had written it. 





The Better ‘Ole. In Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Gordon Davis, jailed on a drunken- 
ness charge, was released on $50 bond 
posted by his wife, who began giving him 
such a tongue-lashing that three minutes 
| after leaving he slunk back in, begged, 
| “Give her back her money, I'd rather stay 





in jail,” was locked up for the night. 


Example. In Des Moines, Floyd Kinney 
canceled a farm-safety lecture to the 4-H 
Club after he cleaned a tractor with gas- 
oline, washed his hands, lit a cigarette, 

| was taken to the hospital with burns. 


Darkest After Dawn. In Leeds, Eng- 
land, Mrs. Harry Tillotson got a divorce 
after testifying that her husband had once 
rubbed margarine in her hair, hurled a 
fried egg at her, generally made breakfast 
time unbearable by slamming doors, bang- 
ing pots and pans, playing the radio at top 
volume, whistling through his teeth. 


Trial & Error. In Janesville, Wis., Mrs. 
| Tamma Rowley, 78, got a divorce after 
telling the court that she simply “could 
not stand” Robert Rowley, 79, to whom 
she had been married for 56 years. 


Home Service. In Akron, the Temple of 
| Wisdom reported the theft of a poor box, 
$300 in cash, and a $250 mahogany pulpit. 


Best Foot. In Kansas City, Kans., Tom- 
my Hess, 3, warned of pain by the doctor 
preparing to put a plaster cast on his 
broken foot, gingerly extended his leg. 
never whimpered during the 40-minute 
operation, only explained when the im- 
pressed doctor praised him, “It’s the other 
foot that hurts.” 


Voice of Experience. In Worksop, Eng- 
land, George Haslam, 67, announcing his 
engagement to Florence Beety, 23, con- 
ceded that gossips had worried him by 
what they might say, but that his father. 
90, “could see I was in love, and told 
me to pop the question.” 


Line of Duty. In Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
State Liquor Inspector Dow Bronson 
Ayers was jailed for three days and fined 
$200 for drunken driving. 
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Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where 
Canadian Club is “The Best In The House” 









made a rookie out of me 














“Baseball is a tame sport alongside its age- 
old Alpine ancestor writes Jack Ehrens, an 
American friend of Canadian Club. “The Swiss 
call their game Hornussen, or hornet. Instead of a 

\ yall, they use a dise that hums through the air 
\ like a hornet, Outfielders try to stop it by throw 







ing paddles int&he air. | joined ; 


Interlaken, in theshadow of tl 


game outside 






y Jungfrau 


and soon wishedW'd stuck to sandlot softball 











ny" 
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“Smacking a little dise with an 8-foot “Out in the field, | sampled the game's other “A erack on the noggin 
willow-handled mallet is like hitting a ho« key side. It still beats me how the players stop sent me back to the Beau 
puck with a fly rod. When I finally co ected, thing they « ardly see by tossing pa Rivage Hotel where Canadian 
the hornuss buzzed straight for the Jungfrau It's no won hey’re often hit by the hornuss or Club looked better than a 
before it was knocked down. by their own falling paddles, A paddle beaned me. big league pe nnant.” 


Why this whisky’s 
worldwide popularity?...... Only has 


a distinctive flavor that captures in one great whisky the lightness of 
scotch, the mellowness of rye, the smooth satisfaction of bourbon. 


That’s why no other whisky in all the world tastes quite like it. You can Conadean Cll | 


omens 






Stay with it all evening long....in short ones before dinner, 
tall ones after.......... “The Best In The House” in 87 lands. 


Mmm Dpto vhor 
4+. 
Meller FamSiorwe Vaonath 





Imported in bottle from Canada by Hiram Walker Importers Inc , Detroit, Michigan, Blended Canadian Whisky 
p & 


For reservations at 





any Sher 
call the Sherates 


i est you. 





NEW YORK 
Park Sheraton 
Sheraton-Astor 

Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carlton 
Sheraton-Park 

PITTSBURGH 

Penn-Sheraton 
(lormerly Wm. Penn) 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 

Sheraton Hotel 

PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
Sheraton-Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton. Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 


Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton 
Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton 
DeWitt Motel 


the proudest name in HOTELS 





CHICAGO 
Sheraton- Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton Jefferson 
OMAHA 


Sheraton-Fontenelle 


LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincotn 
FRENCH LICK. Ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D 
Sheraton-Jonnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sher Martin 
Sheraton-Warriot 
SIOUX FALLS 
Sheraton-Carpen 
Shetaton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, towa 


Sheraton-Montrose 








0 








SAN FRANCISCO 

Shetaton-Palace 

LOS ANGELES 
Shesaton-Town House 


PASADENA 


Huntington-Sheraton 






MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 
e ; } ; ; = HAMILTON, Ont 

- Royal Connaught 


The Sheraton-Seelbach 






Welcoming you on Derby Day and every day. 


